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, STILL. MANAGES TO 
KEEP IN THE GOOD 


IN THE BOXCAR 
WHERE HE 1S HIDING 
OUT. 





ALTHOUGH VARIOUS ® 
.| PROBLEMS HAVE ARISEN, 
SJEq SUCH AS RATION POINTS 

5 AND FOOD, MEASLES 


GRACES OF THE FAMILY | 
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HE HAS GIVEN ME COUPONS 
AND MONEY. THAT IS GOOD? 

NOW, PAPRIKA, YOUGOTO ™ 
JHE STORE AND SHOP. WE 





















I GUESS THAT OUGHT 
TO FIX EVERYTHING, 
EH, MOM ? 
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INCIDENTALLY, THIS IS 
A LOUSY RADIO. I GOT. 
AN IDEA. DO YOU 




















THIS IS JUST BETWEEN YOU 
AND ME, CUTIE, I HAVE AN & OH-H-H/?? 
APARTMENT AND IN THE 
FRONT ROOM IS A NICE 
13) LITTLE WHITE RADIO 
of HERE'S THE KEY AND THE 
‘ADDRESS. PICK IT 
WILL YOU ? 


THIS IS THE ADDRESS 
LISTED ON MEASLES’ I 
LICENSE APPLICATION. J2o¥= a 
AND HE EVIDENTLY 

LEFT INA 



























HEY.” someBoDy’s 
FITTING A KEY 





MMe ge cael 
HE RICH. VERY RICH! pug 
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TMM Wf I, WOULD LIKE TO LOOK AROUND, [ STAY HERE, PAT? HEY, SHE }™ 
i Mn i BUT SOMEHOW— I AM AFRAID. I'M GOING TO TAIL FORGOT &. 
un, SOMETHING $i. 


THAT UTTLE LADY. 
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(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New. York News Syndivate,-Inc.,. Distributed: Thru CNS) 
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THEIR HEADQUARTERS, 


EMPTY CAPSULES” | DOPE CONTAINER 
TY BOX 
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H’M ? THIS WAS *) 











THE RADIO. AH, 
THERE IT 1S. 
Bs ee oe 7) ~- K 











SHE WAS MEASLES’ 
MO 





ANNA ENOG! WHY, 





THER —THE POLICE 
MATRON WHO WAS 
KILLED IN PRISON / 
SO LONG, PAT. 












































IT LOOKS TO) (WEG, TM TAKING STEPS, VI [I THOUGHT YOU) SALAS! THEY FIRED ME 
ME LIKE TO OWN MY OWN HOME 4)I PHAD A 308 WHEN THEY DISCOVERED 
YOURE MAKING I WAc 
STEALING aD BREAD. F HALE-BAKED/ 
A . é ! ea x 7 = 
STAIRWAN ! 2 : ae 
tiate \ ~~ 
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WHY WE STICKEE 60 PEOPLE KNOW L GOT HURT FALLING) {WHAT YOU LACK, 
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O MUCH PINS IN LAUNDRY HAS DOWN IN A BARN / EVIDENTLY, 16 CG 
CRNRTEE, PAPA GOOD POINTS, YOU eee STABLE jf ic wv IT SURE ISA 1 
WALLEE 7 —_bDoPEE / ® eel ce vee Pe WAN TO TIPPERARY! 
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OUR BOARDING HOUSE MAJOR HOOPLE 


EGAD! THIS IS A DREADFUL : THERE'S A CHANCE } 
PREDICAMENT / ) THIS MAY WORK ~ > = 
ANYWAY, TLL = 
TRY! z 































YEAH? WON'T (T BE SWELL 


WHY THE PANTOMIME, MASOR ¢ 
NOT TO HEAR THE SAME 


His NIBS CAN'T TALK ~~ 








LARYNGITIS? OH, IT CATCH 
aKYOUVE LOST YOUR. 


























ARE YOU CHEWING TOBACCO 2 MUSTA BLOWN A FUSE 
Z AGAIN ¢ " OLD CRACKED p—-} 
re RECORD ? as 1D RAGS 
I tk ARE THe 
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71 THINK HE WENT 
UP TO BED +~ 
HES NOT FEELING 


IT WOULD BE JUST 
OUR LUCK , THOUGH, 
IE THIS IS ONLN 
TEMPORARN / 


LETS HOPE IT J THELLO,\(OH,NO! I SUST STOPPED TO TELL | J WHERE IS 
STANS WITH NOu IT’S ALL SET++ HE “oe THAT BIG 
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HIM TILL START WORK THIS PARLOR 
LABOR DAY ORNAMENT? 
AFTER. 
NEXT! 
pion 



































































MY BROTHER TOM HAS FOUND 
THE PERFECT 308 FOR THAT 
WINDBAG ~— A TRAIN 


SAY, THAT'S A COINCIDENCE +e 

THE MAJOR JUST WIG- 
WAGGED US HE LOST 
HIS voice / 
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Wilar i WOULDN'T iV 





DIAKDIPPER Is 


(We D\- 


YER WERE GoNNA 
DRIVE AIA OUT ‘To 

> INSPECT ‘THE Srré 

é =|OF THE NEw F 2000000 
. POORHOUSE/ 


w SAY MAYOR 
COMING OVER, 








Row, BE OA YouR. ™ 
GOOD BEHAVIOR- Ao 
DUMB BONERS-WE'VE 
GOTTA MAKE A Gooo 

IMPRESSION ON 
THE MAYOR / 








AEA GREETINGS, YouR Pr RIGHT THAIS 
HONOR/ WE'RE ALL g 
y ony we an: y WAY, MAYoR/ 
CRE es (sep 
——s : SS 
ts a) 











RELAX, GENTS — I'LL SERVE 
You WHE FINEST Bowl” oF 
TOMATO SOUP You EVER GuLPeD 

DOWN YOUR GULLETS/ 
































Yum! yum! you Boys 
SURE DO THINGS. 
RIGHT!’ DIDJA HAVE 
THIS SOUP IA A THERMOS 
: JUG ‘To KEEP 
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JUST GEFORE WE STARTED, I 


MB POVRED A COUPLA CANS IN THE Y 
MAYOR — 2 


6 OMA => 
GB ? Tiss ; 
a is Soy 
eo 
t a\l] /4 VN . 
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00 RAGS ? WHAT GOOD 
ARE THEY FOR THE 
WAR EFFORT ? 


10uNNO ! BUT OUR 
JOB 1S TO COLLECT 
‘EM / WHERE 00 WE 











HEADED , DOLLY 
— TO YOUR 











YOu KIOS WAIT OnT 
HERE. tL BE DOWN 





























DOLLY / WHERE 
ON EARTH ARE 
YOU GOING WITH 


WHY MOM, YOU TOLD DAD THERE 
WAS NOTHING IN YOUR CLOTHES 
CLOSET BUT A FEW OLD RAGS 





(Coy 























MY VERY BEST 
ORESSES ?/ 
——— ; 
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AUTOBIOGRAPAY! 
— Ti’ STORY 

OF MY 
Lige / 











“| BOARDED THE PIRATE 
SHIP AND SINGLEHANDED | 

KILLEO THE WHOLE 
FA CREW — NEXT DAY 
1 CAPTURED TEN 
ISLANOS —~* 














WHATS TH’ IDEA 2 
THIS STUFF NEVER 


SOME TALENTED LIAR 
HAS GEEN PULLING 
YOUR LEG / WHER'D 
YOu HEAR SucH 
GUFF AS Tas? 


PROVE ITS A 
Tue Story! 

















rlesy of News Syndicate Co., Inc., distributed 
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J YO" NEEDN‘T WORRY ‘BOUT 























































































































































| THAS 
WAY YO’ LIKES 
CHILE AN’ FAVORITE |AFPROACH OFALLY)| DO NOT WISH T’FIND } ME, THASS 
SON, NAME OF LI‘L SO YO’ AIMS T’ OUT Z7- THET’D SPOIL 4 TH’ WAY YOLL 
ABNER. ME AN’ YO’ TRY T’ FIND 
KIN BE POW’FUL OUT WHUT MAH YO’ TH’ WAY YO’ IS- 
FRIEN‘LY-IN A ONE WEAKNESS COLD, INDIFF’RUNT, 
PLUTONIC WAY, 0’ 1S, TOO, EH-TALL,4{ UNINT’RESTED AN’ 
COURSE [4 DARK AN’ DISMAL? |] D. 




















































aw THIS rs TH GARDEN “ -P-? -UH 2 wor ~* 4 THET 

‘E IT B‘LONG! 1S YO’ EYES A-POPPIN’ 
BOOTIFUL T’OLE OUT AT - AN’ AP PLE? 
PLACE £7’ EBEN WHUFFO’ 1S YO’ GIT IT FO’ 
“ , LIPS A ME 2 


- QUIVERIN ? 











sCourtesy of United Features Syndicate, disimiouled licouga CiNS; 












MAH P-awsrta RELIEF] | wuriuck ) sue KicKED ) THET sere 

ONE. WEAKNESS CAUSIN’ ANY TROUBLE | AH HAINT BIN ABLE T’ DID YO’ MEIN TH’ <ITAEF None 

ROUN’ HYAR, COLISIN AVAILABLE. SLEEP NIGHTS WORRYIN’ HAVE. WIF- FACE WIF ) 0’ US Smog 

mmr EV’RY GAY BACHELOR IN DOGPATCH / THET SOMEONE MIGHT HER ARTICLES 

HAS TRIED T’ FIND OUT WHUT DISCOVER, WHUT YO’ ONE STRONG, SILENT) CainT 

THET FATAL ONE WEAKNESS | WEAKNESS 1S,"ONE-WEAKNESS] FEET SA WOO HER 

e an, Sah ue, STILL WIF TH’ USUAL HOOMILIATIN’ — SHE JEST pow 
‘EM - RESULTS-_ Os WANTA ' 
AN’ ALLUS WILL BE /7- AX BE Woon Ose 
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T’ MEANDER ALONG-WIF A 
CAL O’ TH’ OPPOSITE. SEX 
AN’ NOT HAVE HER EVRY 
MINUTE PANTIN’ FO’ ME. T’ 
KISS HERZ OH, THIS THRILLS 
ME. SO-INA a 

- PLUTONIC WAY, 

~ O’COLIRSE. 
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MAH MAMMY TOLE ME 
NEVAH T’ TAKE NO 
APPLES FUM TH’ 
GARDEN O’ EBEN 
BUT AH‘LL BO IT FO’ 
YO’,NO HARM KIN COME 
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Hari Reports Place 
Soviets In Berlin's 
Outer Defense Ring 


MOSCOW, April 21—Masses of 
Russian tanks in strength prob- 
ably never before equalled in 
warfare, ground through the 
suburban defenses of Berlin to- 
day, blasting their own roads 
toward the heart of the Reich 
capital, according to German re- 


rts. 

YS German military spokesman 
said that the Russians had entered 
Berlin defenses proper, but official 
Soviet reports were still hazy about 
the Russian progress, putting the 
Red Army’s tanks 30 to 35 miles 
from the center of the city. 

Unofficial reports indicate that 
the-Russians are even closer. Reu- 
ter’s reports that shells from Soviet 
big guns are dropping in the north- 
eastern outskirts of Berlin, and the 
BBC says that the Germans admit 
the Russians are 16 miles from the 
heart of the Nazi capital. 

Late German reports say the 
Russians have made deep breaches 
in the eastern approaches to the 
capital. A battle is reported raging 
along the paths and around the 
lakes of the Hangelsberg Forest 
which stretches right up to the city’s 
eastern boundary. 

The whole Brandenburg battle- 
field northeast, east, and southeast 
of Berlin, was ablaze with tank fire 
and a heavy barrage was being laid 
down by artillery and hundreds of 
self-propelled weapons. 

South of Berlin, where Russian 
tanks and cavalry were across the 
Spree, they battered at the big 
cities of Kamenz, 20 miles from the 
heart of Dresden, and Bautzen, 28 
miles east of Dresden. 

Biggest advance of the day was 
achieve ‘shal.Koniev’s Yorcés 
‘Wis, outtianking Kottbus, drove 
forward 35 miles to reach the 
— River which rises south of 

rlin, 


Reports reaching the U. S. Ist 
Amy placed the Russians at Fins- 
terwalde, only 45 miles from Ameri- 
can positions opposite Wurzen. A 
Reuter's dispatch said that all 
preparations are being made on the 
Soviet central front for the ap- 
proaching meeting between the Red 
— and Allied forces from the 


Churchill Repeats 
Anti-Japan Pledge 


BRISTOL, April 21 (UP)—Prime 
Winston Churchill today 
once more reiterated his prom: 
oe — se side by side 
ca un’ ‘a also has 
been definitely defeated. 

Ro receiving the freedom of the 
¥ of Bristol, Churchill said: “We 
ve the Japanese to finish and we 

aed to Stand absolutely with our 

: the American ally in paying off, 

+. other end of the world, debts 

4 eavy as ever were inflicted on 

‘T shall have to ask you, or who- 

ond stands in my place—and who- 

z 7 it may be I shall support him— 
shall have to ask you for a new 

the forwasd, for a new lifting of 

af soul and body so that this sec- 
dwar (the war against Japan) 
tn ome be brought to a conclu- 
ee free of any doubt.” 

: ampening talk of a speedy 

to ieay. Churchill said: “We have 

alin of fan eaea ane 

mandoured from our ilhers com- 

plete ers that the task is so far com- 
® that everyone may cheer.” 

Day Seemed to indicate that V-E 

all, or virtuale cigimed, only after 

“stance have been wiped rs 7 
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This map preceded the communique. 





5th And 8th Armies Join 
In Bologna Celebration 





WITH THE 5TH AND 8TH 
ARMIES IN BOLOGNA, April 21— 
Bologna, the gateway to the Po Val- 
ley, fell at 7:20 this morning with 
hardly a shot being fired. This 
was the end of seven months of 
Apennine fighting almost within 
sight of this city of 200,000 popu- 
lation. But the end was certainly 
no anti-climax. 

Fifth and 8th rush- 


daylight, entered the city at ap- 
proximately the same time, encoun- 
tering only slight sniper fire. Ac- 
cording to civilians, the German 
garrison, estimated at 1,000, evacu- 
ated the city late last evening. 

Among the first of the 5th Army 
troops to enter the long-sought 
gateway was K Company of the 
133rd Regiment of the 34th Divi- 
sion, advancing along Highway 65; 
but whether they reached the out- 
skirts before Polish troops entered 
via Highway 9 to the east probably 
will never be known. 

In the first hours of liberation, 
liberators didn’t care much. 
citement, joy and comradeship at 
this meeting of two Allied armies 
was the order of the day. Hell, there 
was no order about it. 

Bologna, except for the outskirts, 
was virtually undamaged. The popu- 
lation, in a holiday mood, lined the 
streets to greet its liberators, while 
the first troops to enter the city 


ise} were greeted with the typical kiss 


of welcome. The flower throwing 
and cheering of the welcome soon 
settled down to an _ enthusiastic 
clapping. Perhaps they had been 
waiting too long to do more. 
However, Partisans, wearing arm 
bands, flying the Italian flag and 


Doolittle’s Fort Fleets 
Swarm Over Munich Area 


LONDON, April 21 (UP)—In the 
sixth straight day of the great 
Allied air offensive aimed at com- 
pletely disrupting German trans- 

rt, Lt. Gen. James Doolittle sent 
more than 300 Fortresses to pound 
railway yards in southern Ger- 
many, it was announced at U. 8S. 
8th Air Force Headquarters today. 
ae ara imate? PAS 
screen approximately - 
Mustangs and Thunderbolts, hit 
targets at Mitnish <Ingolstadt, 45 
miles horth of Munich, and air- 
fields at 








which were 





Landsberg, 30 miles west 
of Munich. 


y troops, 
ing’ fofward 6n parallel roads since | in 





By Sgts. JACK FOISIE and BILL MAULDIN 
Staff Correspondent 


armed with pistols and rifles, were 
very much in evidence. Much of 
their shooting was just in joy, but 
a few gangs, riding in automobiles, 
went house-hunting for Fascists. 
However, the city was generally 
quiet. 

It was only natural that the Ital- 
ians’ Legnano group and other 
Italian combat ynits. who entered 
th® tity received the greatest cheer- 
. This was the first instance 
where Italian troops participated in 
the liberation of a great city. 

Among the first Allied troops to 
enter was a company commanded 
by Lt. “Tiger” Thomas of Evanston, 
Ill., of which the second platoon 
took the lead in the last dusty 
stretch down 65. This platoon was 
headed by Lt. Joe Wagner of Phila- 
delphia. 

Pfc Frank Haberman, of Naper- 
ville, Ill., another 34th Division in- 
fantryman, also claimed for his 
outfit the honor. Leading the second 
squad of this outfit was Staff Set. 
John Hetrick of Claysburg, Pa. 

Pfc. Antone Joseph of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Pfc. Gordon Rose 


(Continued on page 4) 


Po Valley Gateway Opened 
By Twin Sweep Into City 





has fallen. 


By ED HILL 
Staff Correspondent 
WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP, April 21—Bologna 


A sensational*converging attack by units of Lt. Gen. 
Lucian K. Truscott’s American 5th Army and the British 
8th has cleared the city and Allied troops have cracked 
wide open the southern gateway to the perfect tank coun- 
try of the Po Valley. Elements of the 5th Army’s II Corps 
and the 8th Army’s Polish troops swept into the city today, 





Three Armies Deep 
In Southern Reich 


SHAEF, April 21 (UP)—Three 
Allied armies thrust deep into 
southern Germany today, executing 
the master plan which, as General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had prom- 
ised in a message to President 
Roosevelt just before the latter's 
death, would prevent the Germans 
from withdrawing in force into 
their Alpine redoubt. 

From the Black Forest to the 
Sudeten Mountains of Czechoslo- 
vakia, troops of the French Ist 
and American 3rd Armies were 
closing in on the Nazis’ last strong- 
hold 

SHAEF is still without informa- 
tion of any link up with the Rus- 
sians, such as was rumored to have 
already occurred south of Dresden. 

The French were reported to be 
approaching the valley of .the 
Danube, which winds eastward into 
‘one of the still strongest enemy 
held sections of Germany. Out- 
dated reports put them 18 miles 
from the river, which should be 
reached soon. 

An escape gap of less than 25 
miles remains for the thousands 
of German troops defending the 
Black Forest and 'Jpper Rhine sec- 
tors. 

In the center of the three armies, 
the 10th Armored Division of the 
7th Army was reported to be only 
two miles from the super highway 
on which. American armor could 
roll eastward to Munich and 
Berchtesgaden. 

The American 3rd Army was still 
sliding into Czechoslovakia, men- 
acing any effort by the Germans 
to withdraw substantial forces 





into the Alpine redoubt. 





Po Sweep Spells Finito 


For Mts., M 


ules, Nazis 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondents 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN THE 
PO VALLEY, April 20 (Delayed)— 
The broken German armies are be- 
ing rip’ apart by a flood of armor 
and infantry racing across the green 
flatlands of the Po Valley. 

After 17 months, the 5th Army 
has broken into the rich heartland 
of Italy. But the advancing is con- 
tinuing at such a breathless pace 
there is no time for celebration. The 
hard concrete and asphalt roads are 
choked with a victorious army fan- 
ning out in all directions. 

The fall of Bologna is a matter of 
hours. The city is clearly visible 
and troops are moving swiftly to- 
ward it. The tan mass of the city 
stretches as far ths-eyé can see. 
There is a firé t just southwest 
of-the city, but elsewhere the Ger- 
mans are putting up little resist- 
ance. 

The enemy is reeling backward. 
Italian civilians say the Germans 
are without vehicles, food or heavy 
veapons. Hundreds of prisoners, 


some with horse carts, are pouring 
into PW cages. We are advancing 
faster than they can withdraw and 
the roads are clogged with columns 
of prisoners. A single guard will 
bring in 90 to 100 every few minutes. 

Weary, bearded infantrymen of 
the 10th Mountain Division—virtu- 
ally without rest for six days— 
fought through the last German 
rearguards west of hway 64 to 
open the flood gate into the Po 
Valley early today. Patrols had 
reached the valley last night. 

By noon they cut Highway 9. Ger- 
map reargua aré using bazookas 
‘against infantrymen in a desperate 
effort to slow up the advance but 
armor has raced through them. 

“We got ’em on the run,” Pfc. 
Russel F. Smith, Colquitt, Ga., said 
a few minutes ago as he slogged for- 
ward. That’s the way the whole 
Army feels tonight. 

The whole picture of the war has 
changed. Here in the Po there is 





(Continued on page 4) 


+erasing the last vestiges of 


a six-month stalemate in 
the rugged mountain coun- 
try below the valley strong- 
hold. 


Official announcement of the 
capture of Bologna came from 15th 
Army Group Headquarters in a 
special communique this afternoon, 

It was accompanied by a message 
from the Group commander, Gen- 
eral Mark W. Clark. 

In it, General Clark noted the 
“liberation” of ‘Bologna, and, with 
undisguised exuberance, declared 
that the fall of the city denoted 
ultimate success of the Italian cam- 
paign. 

Both armies entered the city at 
approximately the same hour, on 
the sixth day of the all-out Allied 
spring drive, which began April 16, 

It was a rapid climax to develop- 
ments of the last 24 hours, during 
which the 5th Army had plunged 
on to the flat lands south and south- 
west of the city. 

There were no signs of any large- 
scale enemy withdrawal in this 
sector, but “considerable movement” 
was reported north and northwest 
of the city. 

The forces which entered the city, 
for so long a stumbling block to the 
Allies, included units of the II 
Polish Corps under the command 
of Maj. Gen. S. Bohusz-Szyszka, and 
troops of the 91st Division, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. William G, 
Livesay, and the 34th Division, the 

(Continued on page 4) 


U. S. Troops Move 
Ahead On Okinawa 


GUAM, April 21 (UP) — U. S 
troops, thrusting relentlessly for- 
ward against fierce enemy resist- 
ance, advanced nearly a_ mile 
through the Jap fortifications on the 
southern front of Okinawa, it was 
announced at Admiral Chester Nim- 
itz’s headquarters today. The ad- 
vance was made into the heart of 
the enemy’s main line of resistance 
and into key territory. 

Three Army divisions drove for- 
ward behind flamethrowers and un- 
der clouds of carrier planes while 
naval field artillery pounded the es- 
timated 60,000 Japs defending Naha, 
Okinawa’s capital. 

In the Philippines, American 
fonahhevs have virtually completed 
the Visayan campaign which encir- 
clement and annihilation of nearly 
all the Japs on Cebu Island, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur anncuncéd. 
MacArthur reporteag: “Our forces 
now contre! the entire Visayan 
Sroup, Comprising an area of over 
33,000 square miles. In addition to 
the main islands of Leyte, Samar, 
Mindoro and Panay, Palaman, Cebu, 
Negros, Bohol and Nabbate are held, 
This sweeps clear the central Phil- 
ippines and leaves the only remain- 
ing organized enemy resistance in 
Mindanao on the south and upper 
Luzon on the north.” 

In these two areas yesterday, con- 
tinued progress was made. The 
U. S. 8th Army made rapid advances 
from its second Mindanao - 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 
NOTHING PHONEY ABOUT HER 


Sunday, April 22, 1945 


Stimson Lauds Pyle’s 
Role As Corresponden; 


WASHINGTON, April 21 (ANS)—Secretary of War 
said yesterday the death of Ernie Pyle “has focused atten 
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Departing Senators 
Warn U. S. Against 
Too High SF Hopes 





















WASHINGTON, April 21—Sena- 


Sitvation to the United Nations Suse more Gn ce waetee Characier Cf service sequired of a 

conference on International Organ- on ti the high a. d in which 1 

ization today bade Congress an op- a ng Rn oar “ which Pyle was held by SOldierg 

tis alga os they apes Sct anpuage They tested hing Pecans Re temas ee, 
hin for & Fran- . the 

Jeave Washington for San Fran +fully to the public at home 





isco. 
Senators Tom. Connally (D., 
Texas), and Arthur Vandenberg (R., 
Mich.), promised the Senate they 
would do their utmost to devise for 
a bleeding world the machintry for 
a lasting peace. Both Connally and 
Vandenberg cautioned that the con- 
ference faces a gigantic task and 
said the nation must not expect per- 
fection. 

“IT have no illusions that San 
Francisco can chart the millenium,” 
Vandenberg said. “Don’t expect it 
of us. But I have faith we may 
perfect a charter of peace and jus- 
tice to a degree that all doubts and 
disagreements will dissolve in its 
favor.” He voiced the hope that 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate will 
prove symbolic of “the opening of 
a golden gate to a better, happier 
and safer world.” 


c 





In San Francisco, Meanw 
posthumous award of the Meda) 
Honor to Pyle was urged by the Say 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Com 
merce in a message to President 
Truman. The message gaig 
Pyle, “as America’s greatest 
line correspondent, as a civilian 
made the greatest single contribg. 
tion to the morale of our fighting | 
men, as the man who immortalised 
GI Joe, deserves the highest award 
it is in the power of his nation ig 
bestow.” 


Pyle Clapper Award 
Winner Once More 








CHICAGO, April 21 (ANS)— 
Ernie Pyle, famed reporter of the 
American foot soldier, won an- 
other honor before he was killed 
by Japs on Ie Island. Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journal- 
ism fraternity, announced yester 
day that, on April 2, Pyle was 
designated for the second succes- 
sive year for the Raymond Clap- 
per Memorial Award for war 
correspondents. 

Speaking for the committee, 
John 8S. Knight, publisher of the 
Knight newspaper, said “More 
than any other reporter, Pyle had 


At Albuquerque, N. M., Mrs. Pyig 
resting at home, recalled favorite 
columns of her husband, writtes 
— Lig vay visiting his father 
gee aunt, - Mary Bales, at Dang, 


“T think of all the heart touching 
best, 


LAUDS PRESIDENT the gift of ing the horrors |things he wrote I like these 
Senator Connally, chairman of the and realities war close to |said Mrs. Pyle: 
me.” “My Aunt Mary is an e 


Foreign Relations Committee, paid 
a farewell call at the White House 
before saying goodbye to Congress 
and reported to the solons that 
President Truman assured him that 
the U. S. delegation carried his full 
confidence, good will and support. 
“T want to congratulate the Presi- 
dent,” Connally added, “that in such 
a brief period, he has been able to 
acquaint himself so well with de- 
tails of the foreign situation.” 

Connally agreed that the U. S. 
delegation may not be able to “se- 
cure all we desire, we may not be 
able to bring back an instrument 
that embodies perfection,” he said. 
“We cannot write every line and 
every phrase, but America has a 
mighty opportunity and I trust we, 
as humble representatives of the 
people of the United States may be 
able to embrace that opportunity. 

The Senator pledged that the 
delegation will act as a unit without 

rty prejudices and will settle dif- 
erences privately. He promised the 
delegates will not be bound by “slav- 
ish devotion to every clause and 
every line” of the Dumbarton Oaks 


woman and sentimental, too, 

is terribly proud of the fame that 
has come to this column. She often 
says, ‘Oh, if your mother could only 
be here to see this success,’ but my 
Aunt Mary is wrong. My Mother 
wouldn’t care much about all this 
She would only care whether her 
son was genuine, modest and kind 
If she thought he was that, nothing 
in the world could make her half a 
proud.” 

Albuquerque’s mayor, Clyde 

ley, announced he will appoint 4 
committee to arrange for a public 
memorial service to Ernie. The 
mayor said, “I think it is only fit 
Ernie’s friends and neighbors in 
his adopted city, meet to pay trib 
ute to Albuquerque's most famous 
citizen.” ‘ 

Tingley also disclosed he had sent 
a telegram. to William C. Pyle 
Ernie’s father in Dana, Ind., which 
said: “The people of Albuquerque 
extend sincere sympathy and deep 
regret over Ernie’s death. You have 
lost your son; our city, its most be 
loved and best-known citizen.” 
Stimson noted that Pyle, who was 





Midwestern Rivers 
Overflowing Banks 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., April 21-°(ANS) 
—Waters of the Neosho, Missouri, 
Grand and White Rivers were at 
flood stage yesterday in sections of 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. The 
extreme lower part of the Grand 
River was 12 feet above flood level 
at Chillicothe, Mo., and was rising 
at Sumnder. 
At Boonville, the Missouri rose 
two feet above flood stage. From 
Lexington to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri at St. Louis the river was ex- 
pected to reach four to seven feet 
above flood level before dropping. 
In Kansas, the Neosho was seven 
feet above flood level and condi- 
tions were reported serious from 
Chanute to the Oklahoma line. 








reliminary agreement, but will 

ave full rein to suggest changes 
for submission to the other United 
Nations. To the applause of his 
colleagues, Connally pledged him- 
self to keep constantly in mind the 
part the Senate must play in what- 
ever agreement is made. 

WORLD COURT PLANS 

Elsewhere in Washington, the jur- 
ists of 44 nations, it was announced, 
have completed plans for a world 
court for presentation at San Fran- 
cisco this week. The jurists, work- 
ing at top speed for the past nine 
days, include legal experts of all 
United Nations except South Africa, 


India and Poland. Full details of} *** 


the proposed court, based on a re- 


vision of the old permanent court} / 


of international justice, will not be 
revealed before presentation at the 
conference. 


Soviets Plus Vodka 
Reach Golden Gate 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 21 
(ANS)—Russia has sent to this city 
an entertainment ship well loaded 
with a cargo of caviar, vodka and 
other makings of many gay Soviet 
parties during the United Nations 
conference. It seems certain that 
the Russian delegates will set the 
entertainment pace for the parley, 
which opens Wednesday. 

Last night. 50 members of the 
Russian group arrived in three 
airplanes, the first to get here in 
force. Aides of the U. S. group 
and other groups poured into the 
city today and the inflow is due 
to reach full volume Sunday night. 

Approximately 5,000 persons. are 
expected for the conference. This 
means a jammed City, despite steps 
taken to keep non-con“*rence visi- 
tors out of town. 

There were reports, now denied. 
that the Russian entertainment ship 
Was to have been used as delega- 
tion headauarters under the lead- 
ership of Vyacheslav Molotov, For- 
eign Commissar and delegate of 
the Soviet Union to the parley. The 
Russians will live at one of the 
city’s finest hotels. They are al- 
ready a constant source of con- 
versation, but tongues are also 
wagering about the possibility of a 
sneak Jap attack on the city by 
air or submarine during the con- 
ference. 
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Looking her Petty-est, this ch 
her light under that bushel of feathers. 
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verdict set aside. 


Dullest News Of The Week: 
Chaplin To Ask New Trial 


LOS ANGELES, April 21 (ANS)—Charlie Chaplin’s lawyers 
intend to ask for a new trial of Joan Berry’s paternity suit in 
which the comedian was named as father of her 18-month-old 
daughter, Carol Ann, and if denied, will appeal to have the jury’s 


Lloyd Wright and Charles Millikan, counsel for Chaplin, said 
they would take no action, however, until they had full oppor- 





Two Cities Taking Note 
Of Infernational Affairs 


NEW YORK, Apr.i 21—City of- 
ficials of New York and Chicago 
have moved to direct the attention 
~* their residents to international 
affairs with two proclamations is- 
sued this week. 

The New York City Council has 
named April 25 “United Nations 
Day” and called for meetings and 
demonstrations throughout the city 
to mark the opening of the San 
Francisco conference. Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly of Chicagc has asked 
the Illinois Bretton Woods Commit- 
tee to sponsor a “Bretton Woods 
Week” to acquaint the voters with 
the international monetary agree- 








4tunity to study the transcripts 


of the trial. 

On the other side of the fence, 
Miss Berry’s lawyer, Joseph Scott, 
said he considered Superior Judge 
Clarence L. Kincaid’s award of 75 
dollars a week for the baby’s sup- 
pars wholly inadequate, and that 

e might ask the court for a re- 
hearing on the money award. 

Scott also said he considered the 
5,000 dollars legal fees allowed for 
him and his associates inadequate 
“in view of the 14 months’ work 
done,” and that he wanted a re- 
ing on this issue too. 


Gls Hanged 
SHAEF, Paris, April 21 — Three 
United States soldiers were hanged 
Thursday at three different places 
in France for murder and rape. The 
courts-martial sentences were re- 
viewed and confirmed by General 


aac 








ments now before Congress. 


Eisenhower. - 


Flood conditions were reported along 
the White River in Arkansas. 
Reports from Louisiana were 
brighter. The Mississippi rose 
Slightly and the flood crest of the 
lower Red River was reported passed 
at Alexandria, La. 


Labor Board Stops 
Operators’ Dispute 


WASHINGTON, April 21 (ANS) 
—The WLB announced today that 
an agreement had heen reached 
for the settlement of the New York 
City telephone operators’ dispute 
which almost resulted in a strike 
earlier this week. 

Leonard L. Berliner, WLB Dis- 
putes Division director, said the 
agreement would have to be rati- 
fied by the companies and two in- 
dependent unions, then formall 
presented to the WLB for approval. 
Conferences began Tuesday in New 
York after 18,000 local and long 
distance operators had voted over- 
whelmingly to strike to enforce de- 
mands for wage increases. Details 
were withheld, but it was under- 
stood to involve further shorten- 
ing of promotion schedules and 
larger amount of retroactive pay. 
An operator now advances from 
a weekly 23-dollar minimum to 
a 37-dollar minimum in nine years. 
Previously, the scale had been 20 
dollars to 34 dollars in 12 years. 
The WLB has approved schedules 
which permit advancement to the 
maximum in eight years. 


FDR Life Insurance Paid 
To Warm Springs Group 


NEW YORK, April 21 (ANS)— 
The Eastern Underwriter Weekly, 
an insurance newspaper, said to- 
day the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation was the beneficiary of 
a 560,000-dollar life insurance 
icy taken out on Mr. Roosevelt in 











1930. 
‘the magazine said that Keith 
Morgan, #58 Foundation’s _ vice 


president and a cic ftignd of the 



















































killed by Japanese cunfire on the 
island of Ie Tuesday, was the 23 
American war correspondent offici- 
ally reported killed while serving 
with the Army or Navy since the 
beginning of the war. Others hav 
been reported missing and stil] oth 
ers wounded. 

-“These casualties are inevitable 
among men who must see the wa 
at first hand in order to fulfill thet 
assignments,” .aid Stimson. aa 
are pers of the price which is 
by the press and radio to bring the 
public the full story of the war.” © 


Louisiana Sergeant 
Wins Highest Honor 


WASHINGTON, April 21 (AND 
—The Medal of Honor will be 
sented tomorrow to Sgt. Hulon 
Whittington of Bastrop, La, @ 
his part in the rout of a 100-tank 
Panzer column and Nazi infant 
ay near Grimesnil, France, 
uly. 

A Mark V, at the head of a powel* 
ful Panzer column, headed for @ 
American road block. Sw 
word came that the platoon 
was missing. Whittington 
astride the nearest American 
shouting orders. Under 
tion the tank wheeled into posi 
fired at the leading Nazi tank . 
knocked it out. That blocked 
rest of the Panzer column. arti 
tington’s men, with bazookas, bat 
lery and hand grenades, kn 
out the other German tanks. 
The cool, southern sergeant 
inspired a “bold and resolute” bay 
onet charge against German and 
fantry accompanying the tanks 
drove them off. ted 
The medal will be_prese? Fort 
the Brooke General Hospital, © ‘ 
Sam Houston, Texas, where ve 
recovering from wounds receiv 
later action. 


Production Front 
GIRLS: Ann, born A , 

On RnS:, AnD. att of Dallas, Tes 

to Lt. Carl Redinger of W 
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late President, conceived v4 4 
and arranged that the premiums 
be paid by a group interested in 
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Speaking Of The War 


For more than six years, the English- 
speaking world has been talking war 
almost exclusively—it has been so busy 
talking that it has hardly noticed the 
tremendous effect war talk has had 
on the English language. 

Almost daily, since before the be- 
ginning of the war, new English words 
have been born, many of them pic- 





~ 
. 


turesque words that tell wartime 
thoughts colorfully and sharply. They 
have been born in GI bull sessions, in 


army communiques, in military and- 


diplomatic speeches, in newspaper ac- 
counts of battles, in the war talk of 
the folks back home. 

They are words like GI, doughfoot, 
trainasium, cheesecake, pinup, axis, 
the underground, suntans, commando, 
wolf, blockbuster, brownout, bazooka, 
awol, fifth column, snafu, V-bomb, 
jeep, sortie, aeropolitics, blitz, and 
screaming meemie. 

* They are bringing about one of the 
greatest growths the English language 
has undergone in recent years. 

Exactly how many words have been 
born of the war is anybody’s guess. 
During a single day last week we en- 
countered 36, without effort, in ordin- 
ary conversation and reading. The 
scholarly Encyclopedia  Britannica’s 
yearbook lists 46 which it believes will 
become a permanent part of the lan- 

aguage. New editions of Webster’s in- 
clude dozens of war-born words as 
generally used, though not yet standard, 
parts of English. Since 1939, it is alto- 
gether probable that a thousand words 
descriptive of the war have been 
coined in Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States and that is a fairly big fi- 
gure when it comes to new words. 

Not all are, strictly speaking, new 
words. Some are new editions of old 
ones with new meanings as, for ex- 
ample, the expression used these days 
to describe the secret patriotic organi- 
zations in occupied countries—the un- 
derground. Some are combinations of 
old words such as trainasium, made up 
of the words training and gymnasium, 
to describe a muscle-building apparatus 
for army camps. Some are merely 
initials combined and pronounced as 
words. For example: awol, shaef, wac. 

Most of the new words still have the 
status of slang, since dictionary makers 
are reluctant to include new words on 
their lists of standard usages. They 
want to wait to see if the new words 
survive their current popularity, to see 
if they are mere catch-names or have 
real value. * 

It is interesting to note, however, 


that the Encyclopedia Britannica’s 
yearbook lists the word, wolf, as among 
the typical-of-the-age words most 
likely to survive. The encyclopedia pro- 
poses this definition: “A determined 
would-be seducer; a man ‘on the 
make.’” 

Etymologists—men who study the 
origin of words—regard the present- 
wartime growth of English with un- 
usual satisfaction. They say it is prob- 
ably the most democratic growth the 
language has ever experienced. 

New words usually come from a 
change of the way of life, as from 
peace to war. They are invented to 
describe the new things and the new 
ideas produced by that change. Rep. 
Clare Luce wanted a word to describe 
the nonsense about matters affecting 
the world as a whole. Unable to find 
one, she used two words, global baloney, 
which were contracted into the new 
wartime word, globaloney. 


In the past, when big social changes © 


came about, a few leaders—political, 
industrial, professional—invented the 
terminology of the times in order to 
describe the new conditions to the 
people. That has happened to a cer- 
tain extent in the present language 
growth. Leslie Hore-Belisha and Win- 
ston Churchill, for example, produced 
the new words triphibious and tri- 
phibian, to describe simultaneous land, 
sea and air operations. 

But etymologists point out that much 
of today’s. terminology springs from 
the ordinary person—especially from 
the ordinary person in the army. Dur- 
ing the early days of mobilization, 
thousands of civilians poured into 
camps. Encountering new situations 
and new things, they invented their 
own vocabulary—words like snafu, 
pinup, fouled up, cheesecake, etc. 

Overseas, they mixed in a few jab- 
bers of Italian, French, Spanish “and 
German for many odd expressions. In 
some areas, the phrase, J capish, for I 
understand, is almost standard, al- 
though not universal. 

Back in the States, the newspaper 
writers coined or popularized word 
after word to express restrictions on ci- 
vilians and to tell the war’s story. 























Soon, people from Boston to 
Francisco were using words 
brownout, blackout, dimout, blitz 
such technical military terms a: >" 
day, VE-day, B-29, etc. Ang ay . 
after the American infantrymen ¢ 
into action, the people at home 
couraged by a newspaper colymp, 
were calling them doughfoots, a ya. 
tion of the infantry nickname” 
World War I. a 
Here are some of the new words 

words with new meanings which », 
Britannica yearbook lists asm. 
likely to survive or as being most ty, 
cal of the time: activate, aeropojis; 
bazooka, brownout, blockbuster | 
brief, cobelligerent, GI Joe, glide-bo 

incentive pay, pinup girl, a prob 
snafu, sortie, globaloney,  synt, 
newsmap, seabees, wolf. —WE 
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THE COVER 


Troops of the 5th Army move 
up to new positions on the 
Italian front following the start 
of the spring offensive. 











The Censor’s Burden 


Pvt. G. P. thinks he has the one 
about censorship that takes the cake. 
A letter to his mother was returned 
because he mentioned “what the king’s 
palace at Caserta was being used for 
these days.” Italian shoe-shine boys are 
all over the place, he points out plain- 
tively, and countless articles have been 
published about the palace, but he 
(who used to be called upon to orient 
troops on censorship regulations) can’t 
Say a word about it. 


The seemingly innocuous remarks of 
one Mail Call letter writer to the effect 
that “Germany has socialism” didn’t 
seem at all right to Cpl. Gilbert Gold- 
stein. Yes, the corporal knows that 
“national socialism” is the official title 
of the Nazi regime, but he says it’s no 
more than a title, “a corrupted reflec- 
tion of Germany’s Marxist traditior.” 
“Germany,” Cpl. Goldstein asserts, “has 
no more socialism than The Bronx has 
Shintoism. Her economic system is es- 
sentially capitalist, with a Fascist dic- 
tatorship as its political bully-boy. 
Fascism and capitalism are compatible; 
fascism and socialism are not.” 

His term-defining zeal going full 
blast, the corporal says a lot of people 
are tending to separate fascism and 
nazism despite their “basic similarity.” 
“Nazism is simply another form of 
fascism,” he concludes. 


A complaint to the Quiz Department 
starts off “Whassamatter wit’ youse 
guys?” The writer, however, is not from 
The Bronx. He’s British Sgt. A. M. Sim, 
and he’s annoyed at a. slight error we 
. made in the Europe On The Spot quiz 
of a few weeks ago. Seems that we 
forgot to include Sweden and Denmark 
among the possibilities from which a 
choice had to be made, and then up 
and put them in the answer. “That’s 
cheatin’, misters,” writes Sgt. Sim, “and 
I’m peeved because you jiggered 20 
points off my brilliant score of 40.” 


P*c. Ernest B. Walton forwards us a 
clipping from The Stars and Stripes 
concerning the Drys protesting the 
Army’s plans for taking over a brewery 
in France for thirsty GIs. Says Walton: 

“It appears that the self-appointed 
busybodies have nothing else to do but 
look after the American soldier. There 
1s no law which compels a prohibitionist 
to drink any form of alcohol so why 
Should they worry about anyone else. 


PAGE TWO 
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Most American soldiers like beer and 
prefer it to Italian or French alcohol. 
And I have yet to read about this or- 
ganization making any protest con- 
cerning American whiskey being ship- 
ped to the American Army. “They 
should mind their. own business,” he 
concludes smartly. 


A clip from the London Daily Mail 
is sent along by Tpr. H. Nutting which 
says that Jane, famous cartoon strip- 
teaser of Union Jack and other British 
papers, is appearing in The London 
Stars and Stripes now. And Tpr. Nutt- 
ing makes the genial crack that, be- 
side Jane, Li’l Abner is an amateur as a 
comic strip character. 


Here’s a new angle on bronze service 
stars, commonly called battle stars, 
sent in by Sgt. J. F. Harris. “In the 
Ground Forces, bronze service stars are 





awarded for presence in a combat zone 
(if in an assigned duty status) or for 
actual participation in combat. In the 
Air Force, bronze service stars are 
awarded not only to the individual con- 
cerned but to all other members of 
the unit even if they did not help to 
earn it except by a far stretch of the 
imagination. 

“As an example, an Air Force stove 
mechanic or latrine orderly, stationed 
in southern Italy, may have been 
awarded five or even more stars with- 
out ever moving from his base. All's 
fine—more power to the Air Corps! But 
what happens when this man transfers 
into the infantry for conversion train- 
ing? The new ‘M-1 Gunner’ scores 


more ‘combat’ credits than the doggie 
who has sweated it out under more 
strenuous circumstances, and who, if he 
is lucky, has accumulated two stars. 

“The combat rifleman is overdue for 
@ good break. In all fairness, bronze 
service stars earned in the Air Force 
under the conditions shown above 
should be given a lesser value than 
those earned ‘the hard way.’” 


When Pfc. Greenwald wrote in a few - 


weeks ago with the opinion that “one 
of the most repulsive things to read 
about are the labor strikes in the 
States,” Pvt. W. B. Turner dashed for 
his pen to stick up for the workers. 

“It is unfortunate,” Turner agrees, 
“that there should be strikes in war- 
time, but nothing is said of the man- 
agement who, in utter disregard for 
WPB findings, fail_to consider the case 
of the workers. Does Greenwald think 
we are over here to suppress workers 
in the States? His venom seems well 
misdirected at a time when there are 
the world’s most notorious Fascists at 
large to sow the seeds that may en- 
snare many of our sons in the next 
war. Let us be vigilant against the 
inroads that Fascist propaganda has 
made on our thinking as well as that 
native American thought that is so like 
_— as to be indistinguishable from 


Pfc. Philip Kozak and friend write in 
about an incident that occurred while 
they were on pass in a large southern 
Italian city recently. They got into 
conversation with a smart teen-aged 
Italian boy who spoke good English. 
“Out of curiosity, and to see if our 
efforts in this war were producing some 
results,” the Americans asked the boy 
what he is being taught in school about 
fascism nowadays. “His answer came 
straight and fast: ‘Our teacher say 
Mussolini very good, American and 
English no: good.’” The incident set 
the Yanks to wondering 


Time Magazine has begun to circu- - 


late in this theater on a regwlar weckly 
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MeWhirter) ~ on 
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basis, and inevitably, The Stars a 
Stripes is receiving comment on th 
publication. T-4 Sidney Finkelstein isn 
happy about it. He thinks Time contain 
“a kind of distorted journalism.” R 
ferring to Time’s writeup of the Yalt 
Conference, the T-4 says it was 
beautiful example of tricky writ By | 
which, without a word of argument of 
criticism to make, tries to leave a nasi 
impression in the reader’s mind.” Th 
story, Finkelstein thinks, was “carefull HEN ° 
planned ... to make the readers thin they 
a gigantic hoax was being put over 0 Francis of J 
them. It is not journalism, but hyp ness and p 
risy—opinions ‘disguised as a Ie cently fron 
story.” ancisca | 
“Your crossword puzzle in the Sunda wed a - 
edition is very popular with me and! Charleston 
sure it’s the same with other pu has a thick 
fiends,” writes Pvt. Ernest Griffiths and a han 
the Infantry. “So my suggestion is # Rpanish ary 
you include a crossword in your evé she’s the 
frontier as 
Now she 
who long fi 
by ship anc 
Vanguard of 
Bates of 46 
Ost of peo 
gigant: 
Upon §S; 
of getting ¢ 
foundat 
Of sensible | 
Tx IMP 
ber is th: 
not a pea 
essentially 
Which ali 
tause futur 
Conference . 
the broad 
. re 
day edition, with the answers ~<A, 
previous day’s puzzle in the fo Wi e of b 
day’s paper. These puzzles not - al Gelepates to 
crease your knowledge, but really fre 
a pleasant pastime.” League 
Pi The task 
Another suggestion comes from © be | 
Robert Niles, Dwight Rule and COMBE jy », fix ne 
Miserly, all of a general hospita. wae, . 
... would like to see in your par oS we 
week a list of the Hit Parade nig! wil 
they are broadcast each Saturday r o 
in the States. The Hit Parade brow RIL 29 


over the Caserta station is quite 
weeks old,” they say, adding — a 
they read the weekly Mediterray of 
Parade in the AES column, °4 re poe 
would like to know what songs 4 
ular in the good old USA 
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Golden Gate To Lasting Peace 


By Sgt. WILLIAM HOGAN 
Staff Writer 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HEN THE Spaniards came north, 

they named this place for St. 
Francis of Assisi, patron saint of gentle- 
hess and peace. Far removed until re- 
cently from the rest of America, San 
Francisca has always been more fa- 
niliar WY. Shanghai and Manila, with 
Tahiti and Siberia than with Boston, 
Charleston or the world of Europe. She 
has a thick layer of the Orient in her, 
and a hangover of Russian settler, and 
Spanish and Polynesian influences, and 
she’s the lustiness of the American 
frontier as well. 

Now she is hostess to all the nations 
Yho long for a peaceful world. By air, 
by ship and transcontinental rails, the 
vanguard of more than a thousand dele- 
pes of 46 nations, together with the 

ost of people backgrounding them in 

gigantic production, are descend- 

" Upon San Francisco with the hope 
o getting together as neighbors to lay 

foundations for a world community 
of sensible livine. 


Tx IMPORTANT thing to remem- 
ber is that this gathering April 25th 
not a peace canference It is designed 

‘sentially to draw up the rules by 

- ch all those problems that might 

conte future wars can be solved. The 

the erence at Dumbarton Oaks drafted 

md broad oytlines of these rules 

men d a neW international organiza- 

Le would take the place of the old 

dean’ of Nations. It is the job of the 

vill Bates to form an organization that 
+P free from the weaknesses of 

ague, 

te pe ptask of San Francisco will not 

Ib poi X new borders or to decide who 

ng to occupy what sections of 
qwered Germany or what Pacific 
ds will fly the American flag. 
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Delegates Of 46 Nations Gathering 
At Frisco To Plan World Security 


Those will be problems for the postwar 
peace conference. 

This meeting has been called to pro- 
vide a set of rules proposed by- the 
big powers under which the whole 
world, large nations and small, can 
live together in the future without be- 
coming involved in another catastrophe. 
World War III would mean, perhaps, 
the utter destruction of western civili- 
zation, and that’s why this meeting in 
San Francisco is probably the most 
important world gathering ever held. 


HERE ARE five principal parts in 
the proposed machinery of this 


‘meeting—The General Assembly, The 


World Security Council, an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, an Economic 
and Social Council, and a Secretariat. 
Each will have lesser divisions in it, 
and the whole thing adds up to a 
complex organization. 

It will be a difficult task to design 
and difficult to understand for a while. 
As Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr. has said, it will be a task as 
difficult as writing our own Constitu- 
tion in 1787. The conference in San 
Francisco will be like the convention 
at Philadelphia, it will be pioneering 
in a new way. 

It cannot be expected that the plan 
to be developed- at San Francisco will 
remain unchanged. Changing world 
conditions unquestionably will require 
amendments in the years to come even 
as changing national conditions in the 
United States have produced more than 
a score of amendments since the Con- 
stitution first was drawn. : 

Concern has been expressed over the 


prospects of the conference because of 
delays which have arisen over the es- 
tablishment of the new Polish Pro- 
visional Government; because of the 
questions raised by the Soviets for sep- 
arate memberships in the Assembly of 
the world organization for two of the 
Soviet republics, and because of the 
many other difficulties with which we 
are inevitably surrounded as we ap- 
proach the war’s end. 

But Mr. Stettinius has assured the 
nation that if we base our course of 
action on that line of reasoning we'd 
never have a conference, or a world 
organization. New problems of this na- 
ture will continue to arise in the coming 
months and years and will be, in fact, 
a continuous challenge to our good 
sense and our will to master the diffi- 


culties of peace. 


N THE @eremonial beginning the con- 
ference, Secretary of State Stettinius 
will preside as temporary chairman. 
Then the conference must elect its own 
officers and more important, four com- 
missions which will thresh out the 
terms to be presented to the full con- 
ference. 

The first of these commissions will 
prepare a slate of conference officers, 
the second will handle the problems of 
officjal credentials, the third will draft 
conference rules and the last will pre- 
pare the conference agenda. 

If past performances are a criterion, 
the nominating committee will propose 
that Secretary of State Stettinius be 
named permanent chairman of the con- 
ference. 

The rules committee will determine 


the conference language — probably 
English, with French and Spanish as 
secondary languages. 

In the matter of voting, each dele- 
gation, regardless of its size or the 
power of the nation it represents, will 
have one vote at the conference. This 
means Liberia votes in equality with 
Russia. Nations that do not approve the 
charter as finally agreed upon by the 
majority of delegations are free to de- 
cline to sign. 


HE PROCESSES of building a peace 

structure probably will be slow at 
San Francisco and the people will have 
to be patient, particularly (says col- 
umnist Marquis Childs writing from 
Washington) the nation’s press. The 
State Department is now talking in 
terms of four to six weeks for the du- 
ration of the conference. Delegates of 
the smaller nations believe it will last 
considerably longer—eight to ten weeks 
at least. Examining the way in which 
the conference will proceed, it becomes 
obvious that it may be prolonged 
through many weeks of discussion. 

But before discussions begin, before 
the curtain rises on this attempt by 
free men to guide the course of the 
world in a babel to tongues but with 
a central belief, preparations continue. 
For example, this will probably be the 
best guarded pre-announced conference 
of all time. Army, Navy, FBI, Secret 
Service and many other agencies are 
working out details of protection, but 
few of them have been announced pub- 
licly. The keynote of this meeting is 
work. And the carnival atmosphere is 
continually discouraged. Discouraged 
too are elaborate social affairs, although 
the city’s hostesses are trying desper- 
ately to bag the most eligible guests. 
Anthony Eden, for instance. There are 
no formal plans to entertain the dete- 
gates. But the city will hold its normal 


(Please turn to page eleven) 
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ay Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


ONDAY, April 16, was the 500th 

day in which the 34th Infantry 
Division, commanding a sector and 
fighting as a unit, has faced the enemy 
—a record on which the “Red Bull” 
rides herd over all U. S. combat divi- 
sions in this war. 

From Sidi Farouch and Sened, the 
disaster at Faid Pass, the glorious tri- 
umph at Hill 609, Salerno, the Liri Val- 
ley, Cassino, Anzio, the three crossings 
of the Volturno, the breakthrough at 
Lanuvio, Rome, the Gothic'Line ... 
from Algiers to the Apennines, these 
men have known great deeds‘and great 
battles. Few men of the original divi- 
sion are left. But in the memories of 
the thousands of men who wear and 
have: worn the “Red Bull” insignia, the 
story of the 34th is more than a tabula- 
tion of victories and defeats, attacks 
and withdrawals. It is many other 
things: the peat bogs of Ireland and 
“he well-baked towns of Tunisia, the 
women of strange lands, changing 
faces, sand and snow and slush. 

Blond, .crop-haired S-Sgt. Arnold 
Luedtke of Creston, Neb., is one of 
the handful who has been through it 
all with a rifle platoon. His outfit, the 
133rd Infantry Regiment, was not the 
first in battle, but his Purple Heart 
is clustered. He has been promoted and 
busted. He has been home on temporary 
duty and has returned to fight again. 
His story might be the story of any 
34th Division man, and these are the 
things Luedtke remembers. 

The 34th Infantry Division was the 
first division to arrive in the European 
Theater of Operations. 

“It was a British ship named the 
Strathard and on January 15th, 1942, 
we sailed. By the 26th we were in Bel- 
fast. First you noticed the dinky little 
trains and the one-horse carts and the 
girls who didn’t wear stockings. Those 
Trish colleens really fell for Americans. 
maybe because we had more money 
and everything. It was funny but things 
weren’t much different than training 
yack home except for the biackout. 
the rain and living in Neissen huts. We 
stood guard over an American ammo 
dump, trained at Belmont Park, trained 
some more at Londonderry. It was the 
old stuff.” 

In 1942, American and British troops 
held full-scale maneuvers together. 
Later, the untried American infantry- 
men of the 34th underwent further 
training in preparation for approach- 
ing combat. 

“How could a guy forget the maneu- 
vers in North Ireland? It was damn 
near as bad as Italy, it rained so much. 
The hills were all jagged the moors 
were bare and mountain streams cut 
through the peat bogs We must have 
walked around Loche Neigh six times. 
In one way it was still like the States 
—we didn’t have live ammo. The British 
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opposing us were mostly home guards. 
You never heard so many rumors. The 
one we believed was that the 34th was 
going to stay in England for guard duty. 

“Cross country, judo, commando 
training, the big stir about furloughs 
home for men overseas—I still haven’t 
used any of that judo and that furlough 
was more than two years coming. They 
put us at Tinan, right up on the bgr- 
der. We worked all the time, even Sun- 
days. I had 24 hours off in three 
months. The boys began to wonder 
whether there wasn’t more than guard 
duty coming up.” 

The 133rd Infantry, one of the three 
infantry regiments remaining after the 
34th Division was triangularized, de- 
parted for England. Embarkation for 
North Africa followed shortly there- 
after. ‘ 

“It didn’t rain that day and we 
climbed into the train, all jammed up. 
They’d issued the new helmets and we 
carried them along. We had everything 
yxy then—everything but ammo. It was 


- my birthday, Dec. 10th. We crossed over 


on a ferry and spent ten days in 
England. Now the girls there were 
something, really pretty. And they wore 
stockings. 


“Christmas Day on a troop ship. It 


‘wasn’t so crowded, but boy what ru- 


mors. We took off and New Year’s Day 
we were in Oran. I always figured it 
would be cactus and hills and jungles 
and instead there were all those big 
buildings. We guarded an airport and 
the boys started selling mattress covers 
to Arabs. Got 500 francs once. Then 
we started for Tunisia in trucks. At 
first it was dusty as hell and then it 
began snowing up there in the moun- 
tains. Oh yes, I got busted from Pfc. 
about then. Overstayed a pass.” 

The Afrika Korps broke through Al- 
lied lines at Kasserine Pass, inflicting 
great damage. 

“We were sitting around that day and 
a runner came up and said German 
tanks had busted loose. We dug in 
right there and everything was snafu. 
Nobody knew nothing. Orders came to 
retreat before we even saw a German. 
We hiked 18 or 20 miles in the dark. 
Everything was moving. Behind us they 
were setting ammo dumps on fire and 
there were flames in the sky. Not a 
man fell out in our bunch They were 
too worried. Bill Mauldin was right 


Retreatin’ blisters don’t hurt like ad- 


vancin’ blisters.” 
The first great combat test of the 


snow and slush, 


m All 

















men of the 34t 


34th came at Fondouk Gap in the 
African campaign. 

“Back then I didn’t worry about 
nothing. Everybody was going like hell. 
I didn’t even dig a hole. We went out 
with rations on us and nobody gave 
us any more. On the 9th, the second 
day, I got hit. Shrapnel in the heel and 
thigh. I crawled three miles to an aid 
station. In the ambulance they gave 
us crackers and they tasted like candy. 
We got shots and I forget what all. 
In the evac hospital everybody was on 
stretchers. They’d run out of cots. That 
night we had coffee and next morning 
there was a good breakfast, the first 
meal in three days. They gave me that 
old Purple Heart and by the time I got 
out the Tunisian campaign was all 
over.” 

While the 7th Army victoriously 
fought the Sicilian campaign, the 34th 
prepared for its future assignment in 
Italy. With the exception of field ar- 
tillery units, the 34th Division did not 
participate in the Paestum landing. It 
came ashore shortly thereafter, how- 
ever. 

“A big share of the outfit was in 
hospitals. There were 17 in with me. 
After we got out we began training, 
the same old stuff. We figured we 
weren’t going home but nobody knew 
what was coming next. 

“We came in at Salerno Sept. 23. 
They’d shelled the hell out of it. There 
were only a few houses left. That was 





ce 


S-SGT. ARNOLD LUEDTKE 


when we first saw these damn moun- 
tains. It was hot and we hiked five 
or six miles carrying bed rolls, ammo 
and all. We were way the hell back 
from the front by then so they finally 
put us in trucks and we rode ’em for 
72 hours. When we went into the line 
I was acting sauad leader. We were 
pushing ’em and just ran into skir- 
mishes. The first time they tangled with 
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us was in the evening and we were oft 7 the cor 


guard. The first platoon threw jn , war. 


lot of stuff. The platoon leader got i Do you 
and five or six others but the Kraut operation il 
pulled back. Moving along we saw q Iau capture of 
lot of Eyetie girls. They looked better 300,000 pri 
then than they do now.” a eee 
At Cassino the 34th nearly crackeg ays at 
the Gustav Line. Later, military expert; 4 the Po 1 
said an additional infantry regiment hind by 1 
might have turned the tide and made from the m 
the bloody battles which followed yn. yy ve held t 
necessary. e months. a 
“It’s funny how things go. Cassiny mo? Sine 
was one of the roughest fights of them - th Ari 
all and I didn’t even see it. I was sick MiB General M 
in the hospital. I came back afterwards destruction 
and they made me a corporal, then g the once mi 
sergeant, then a staff.” 80, not allov 
The “Red Bull” Division made one of ge" into | 
its most brilliant showings during the 2, this 1 
grueling months of the Anzio beach. stages 
head. ‘Mountain |} 






























“Anzio didn’t even seem like a battle. 


field to me. The front line was safer HUS IT i 


than the rear echelon. We lived in saw the f 
dugouts. My buddy was from Reading, JM to the contir 
Pa., name of Bruce Shomo. He's with Mp the final 
the Air Force now. Honest, it wasn't fags man bell 
rough until two or three days before fae *Y know 
the breakthrough.” oa 
When the advancing 5th Army force BiB stood grits 
neared the beachhead, divisions con- there was n¢ 
tained there assumed the offensive. outcome. Tr 
“Yes, they put me in for a DSC. But Mp 0d. the Br 
it wasn’t much. Three guys and I were fae!¢, Brazi 
attacking with the company and then My™ving forw 
the company withdrew. We were left The fightiz 
out there. They say we stopped a small *’?-down, | 
counterattack. The Jerries were from fMe* ch grippe 
a mortar section and came up on us. fe” Tunisia a 
There were eight. I killed at least one Mam” sight and 
—I know because I have his watch— faye) it. 
and wounded the officer. The first ser- Everywhere 
geant had ’em lay a smoke screen to M™ntary in | 
cover us. We started crawling back h the over- 
and suddenly there was a Kraut ma- 
chine gun nest ahead of us. I made 


a mad run for it. I held a tommy gun 
on ’em and told ’em to surrender in 
French. One was an Alsatian and he 
understood. They came out.” 

Troops of the 5th Army, including tht 
34th, drove northward rapidly. 

“Well, I got hit again. Went out om 
a combat patrol with 20 others and 
ran into a machine gun. It hit me 
in the wrist and hand and I was in the 
hospital for two months. See, my little 
finger is still crooked. It was kind of 
tough because I had lost two drawings 
to go home and finally I won and thea 
I got hit. Then back at the compaly 
they were all new boys. You feel like 
you’re out of place. You’ve got to mal 
new friends. It doesn’t take long; they" 
all good guys. I was back just six days 
and they said ‘Pack up, you're goilé 
home’... 

“I couldn’t get enough milk. Steaks 
hell, I ate a dozen all at once. 
drank a couple of cases of beer aes 
the first few days. Mother couldn't 
lieve it was me. It was all kissing 
hugging. I was home 2 week. Then 
went to Minnesota ard saw my kept 
She couldn’t say_anything—just an 
crying. After 34 months I had 42 ‘ids 
home. It seemed like all the little aid 
had grown something awful. Lye 
gang was gone. Most people didn’t ‘olks 
there was a war going on. The og 
with boys in the Army were diffe a 

“T came back and they were all ny 
men again except the right /_— * mae 
shells whistle the same and t page 
chine guns crack the same. There 
a damn bit of difference.” 


Men of 














ast Round 
In Italy 


Days Numbered For Enemy 
In Long Mediterranean War 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE are numbered for the German Army 
ff Writ Group which is commanded by Col. Gen, 
Staff Writer Heinrich von Vietinghoft. 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY . 


NA HAS fallen and the stage is ANY OF the signs have been 
pe set for what may well be the harped on before but they are 
iust and greatest victory of Allied arms oa, important now that the squeeze 

t HB wo the long history of the Mediterranean POY. a —_  j what you will of the 
. Gomtnation of the ait bas eierty erip- 
Do you remember the “mousetrap” . 
r speration in Tunisia which ended in the mee anak = unications in the Po 
it f Bizerta, Tunis, and almost ey. Not a bridge remains over any 
4 capture of ’ y important crossing of the Po River; 
900,000 prisoners? Well, the bag can the Roche must sneak out his ferries 
TMM i three times that big if the German nq Jay down his pontoons only at 
ith and 14th Armies, still fully en- P y 


, . ight. In the daytime nothing moves 
d aged in attempting to plug the outlets me 
ty the Po Valley, are caught from be- © 9"Y Principal road. 
it hind by lightning Allied breakouts 
from the mountains and marshes that 
have held them prisoner for six wintry 
months. 

In a single stroke—or rather a mul- 
0 itude of coordinated strokes—the 5th 
m and 8th Armies may be able to fulfill 
tk Mi General Mark W. Clark’s promise— 
ds 
a 


HE TOUGHNESS of the German 
supply problem is believed to be the 
underlying factor for the surprising 
decline in enemy big gun shelling. In- 
coming German bricks have been 
charted in most sectors as far less—in 
one sector, half—the number of rounds 
fired daily during his fight last fall 
when Allied Armies were storming the 
Gothic Line. : 
Another indication of the growing 
disintegration was evidenced several 
days ago in the surrender of over 1,000 
men in one sector simply because they 
no longer had ammunition. 


destruction of the last sizable hunk of 
the once mighty Wehrmacht. In doing 
s0, not allowing the remnants to with- 
of draw into the shell of the southern 
, Alps, this 15th Army Group of Allies 
¢ HM could sharply reduce the possibility of 
he effective Nazi resistance from within 
‘Mountain Fortress Germany.” 


S FOR man power, there were 16 
German .divisions manning the 
Italian line when the offensive began. 
Since then virtually all local reserves 
have been committed on the 5th Army 
front and the 29th Panzer Grenadier 
Division has gone in against the 8th 
Army. Thus Vietinghoff, a master of 
defense, has very little left to work with. 
And what if the Germans do attempt 
to retreat northward across the Po? 
Anyone who remembers the Allied re- 
treat at Kasserine knows the nightmare 
of evacuation while undergoing air and 
armor attack. Well, Kasserine will be 
but a thimble compared to the devas- 
tation to be released on the exposed 
foe. The unopposed air is set for a 
field day. Tankers of the Ist Armored 
Division, the South African 6th Ar- 
mored Division and other units will get 
their chance at the first large-scale 
action since Africa. The foe is estimated 


er HUS IT is possible that Italy, which 
in saw the first return of Allied troops 
¢, fam 0 the continent, may well be the scene 
th Meo! the final battle as well. The fight- 
rt ing man believes this is the last round. 
They know that the enemy is on the 
ropes. After the first days of the spring 
| offensive here, when the Germans 
ce stood grimly and took a heavy toll, . 
Ne there was no longer any doubt of the 
outcome. Troops from America, Eng- 
ut faeend, the British Empire, Poland, Pal- 
re tstine, Brazil, and liberated Italy are 
en moving forward for the kill. 
ott The fighting troops possess the same 
all Maecee?-down, almost intangible. elation 
m (am "ich gripped men in the closing days 
us, (am! Tunisia and in Sicily. The goal is 
ne tiny and they are reaching out to 
Everywhere there are signs—frag- 
mentary in themselves but conclusive 
m the over-all picture—that the days 
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Men of the 5th Army observe the aerial bombardment of Susano. 
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New light tanks of the 5th Army move up a steep mountain trail. 


to have less than 1,000 tanks in the 
valley; the Allies will have many, many 
more than that. 

With four-fifths of enemy transport 
now animal drawn, with no bridges 
across the Po and no main railroad 
lines left uncut in northern Italy, over 
600,000 German soldiers must either 
surrender or die when they are driven 
out into the great valley of the Po. 


HIS OPTIMISTIC picture must be 

tempered, of course, by the fault 
of all Allied optimists—an almost in- 
herent tendency to underestimate the 
German will to resist. Will is often 
more important than ability. Also, the 
Boche is a great one for slipping out 
of the bag. even when the noose seems 
about to be tied. 

Furthermore, the German High Com- 
mand can be expected to keep “sui- 
cide garrisons” here and there along the 
entrances to the Po Valley. Vietinghoff 
probably is depending upon prepared 
“delaying lines” in the valley itself to 
give him time for an orderly withdrawal 
of his troops across the river barrier. 
There on the Po he can be expected 
to make another stand. And a look at 
the map shows that his next obvious 
move will be to retire across the Adige 
River and into the Alps. 

Finally, while the Allies scent victory, 
the Germans and their few Fascist 
hangers-on can be expected to fight 
with the defiance of the cornered dog. 

This next week may well decide 
whether the cornered dog gets away. 


By ED HILL 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP 


N SIX short days the Italian campaign 

has shifted from a static scene of 
heartbreak in the high hills and deadly 
valleys of the Apennines to a moving 
panorama of Allied might sweeping to- 
ward total destruction of the German 
Armies in Italy. There is an atmosphere 
of expectancy at 15th Army Group 
Headquarters unparalleled since the 5th 
Army rolled through Rome and roared 
to the Arno River. Big things were in 
the making in this final, all-out assault, 
with the stage set for the cutting to 
pieces of two German armies. 

When the 5th jumped off on April 
16, joining the offénsive of the British 
8th, which was already gaining momen- 


tum in the thick mud south of Lake © 


Comacchio, even the most optimistic 
observers were apprehensive. The Ger- 
mans had been building their defenses 
south of Bologna for six months, and 


Jerry dug in has always been a tougher 
customer than Jerry on the run. 
Reports from the mine-studded front 
during the first three days were not 
encouraging. The 8th had spectacular 
successes in the east, spanning the river 
barriers in short order following their 
initial thrust across the Senio, but re- 
sistance in the rugged terrain below 
Bologna reached the fanatical. 


HERE were some factors, however, 

which prevented an outcropping of 
pessimism in the first phases of the 
5th Army attack. One was an Allied air 
fleet of heavy bombers, mediums, 
fighter bombers and fighters, which had 
virtually unopposed control of the air. 
Dedication of the 15th AAF to tactical 
support of the two armies tipped the 
scales overwhelmingly for the Allies. 

It was known, too, that uhe combined 
strength of both armies in tanks and 
heavy guns far exceeded anything the 
Germans could amass in attempts to 
stop the drive. « 

The pendulum began to swing on 
Thursday. Mt. Adone fell to the 91st 
Infantry Division. It represented more 
than a battle for another mountain. It 
wrested from the Germans an obser- 
vation point which had enabled them 
to pin down troops on a large sector of 
the 5th Army front for six months. It 
made movement comparatively safe 
along Highways 64 and 65 


EANWHILE, the 34th Division, the 

10th Mountain Division, the 85th 
Division, the South Africans and troops 
of the Ist Armored Division were slug- 
ging it out on the mountain roads and 
in the tiny villages now no longer im- 
portant except for the men who died 
taking them. 

Then came the news on Friday night 
that armor of the IV Corps and elements 
of the 10th and 85th Divisions had swept 
down from the hills and lunged across 
Highway 9, cutting communication be- 
tween Bologna and Modena and threat- 
ening other German escape routes on 
the southern fringes of the Po plains. 

Simultaneously, the South Africans 
and other units of the 85th clawed 
their way into Casalecchio, a hamlet 
Jess than three miles from Bologna, and 
front-line reports disclosed that virtu- 
ally all the high ground before the city 
had been cleared. 

Farther east, the Poles and New Zea- 
landers of the 8th had pushed their 
way across the Indice River, one of the 
Germans’ toughest defense lines. 

Ahead of the twe Allied armies 
lay the perfect battle ground for their 

reponderance of armor. The fate of 
he Germans might be settled before 
the enemy could ever reach the Po. 
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LAST WEEK... 


In Washington, President Harry 
S. Truman addressed Congress 
for the first time and vowed 
to support and defend the 
ideals of the late Franklin D. 





Roosevelt. 
On the west front, Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton’s troops 


crossed the Czech border, cut- 
ting Germany in two. Other 
Allied forces successfully 
crossed the Elbe River, 45 miles 
from Berlin. 


‘ On the eastern front, the Rus- 
sians launched their final 
drive on Berlin and the capital 
was last reported to be under 
Soviet shellfire. 


In the Pacific, an all-out push 
was launched by American 
troops against the Japs at 
Okinawa’s capital, Naha. 
America’s best-loved war re- 
porter, Ernie Pyle, was killed 
in the Ryukyus by a Japanese ° 
machine gun. 


In Italy, the spring offensive of 
the 5th and 8sth Armies 
crashed out of the Apennines 
and into the Po Valley, and 
seized Bologna. 


EUROPE 


Bologna And Berlin 

Yesterday’s capture of Bologna is as 
significant for the Allied Armies in Italy 
as the occupation of Berlin will be for 
those fighting in the battle of Germany. 

There is nothing to indicate that the 
fall of Bologna will mean the end of the 
Italian campaign any more than the 
capitulation of Berlin will mean the col- 
lapse of Wehrmacht resistance in the 
Reich. But great objectives will have 
been achieved in both instances and the 
end of the fighting hastened. 

For months Bologna has mocked the 
5th and 8th Armies, dangling at the 
gateway to the Po like a tempting red 











apple on a fruit-laden tree beyond a 


barbed wire fence. The flat lush ground 
has beckoned, but first the obstacle— 
in this instance the last heights of the 
Apennines—had to be surmounted, and 
at week’s end they had at last been left 
behind. 

The hour glass was running low for 
the Germans in Italy even as it was 
for the defenders of the Fatherland. 


Ambassadors Of III-Will 


.The inner circle of Germany’s ruling 
clique is rich in colorful types and ex- 
traordinary characters: there are mor- 
bid fanatics and savage brutes, bediz- 
ened gluttons and vociferous freaks, vi- 
sionaries and ruffians. But this weird 
menagerie includes also some peculiar 
birds who look indeed almost like gentle- 
men. Their good manners and interna- 
tional contacts often proved useful to 
the Nazi cause. While Hitler’s generals 
and engineers were busy at home pre- 
paring the total war, and while his Ges- 
tapo developed its system of total ter- 
ror, his suave diplomats did the intrigu- 
ing abroad. 

The two most prominent and most no- 
torious representatives of this quasi-ci- 
vilized species are Franz von Papen and 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. As for the 
former, he is now kept under close Al- 
lied guard in Reims, France—having 
been captured by American troops in the 
Ruhr pocket on April 11. The latter, how- 
ever, is still at large—so far. 

Both von Papen and von Ribbentrop 
hail from the Rhineland. Von Papen, at 
the age of 67, has a remarkable record 
for serving and double-crossing various 
regimes and masters: he was a German 
military attache and secret agent in 
Washington under Emperor Wilhelm II, 
Chancellor under the Weimar Republic, 
Vice Chancellor and subsequently Am- 
bassador to Ankara under the auspices 
of the Nazi government. 

Von Ribbentrop, 52, was von Papen’s 
direct boss, in his capacity as German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. In con- 
trast to his crafty subordinate, the man 
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in charge of Germany’s foreign policy is 
an out-and-out Nazi. The former cham- 
pagne salesman joined the party in 1930 
and began his political career only after 
the establishment of the Third Reich in 
1933. Smart, dapper Joachim, who used 
to visit London, New York and Paris 
when still traveling about with his col- 
lection of assorted German wines, was 
accepted by Hitler as an infallible ex- 
pert in international affairs and, more 
especially, in all matters concerning “de- 
cadent democracies” like England, 
France and the United States. 

After having played an important and 
ominous role as the Fuehrer’s political 
advisor during the first years of the 
Nazi regime, von Ribbentrop was sent to 
London in 1936 as German Ambassador. 
When presented to the King, he raised 
his arm and bellowed, “Heil Hitler!”— 
an almost incredible fauzx-pas which 
scandalized the Court of St. James. Lead- 
ers of British society and public opin- 
ion soon referred to him as “that stupid 
and arrogant man.” He was not ad- 
mitted to the more exclusive homes. In 
short, he was not a success. 

Back in Berlin, he told his chief that 
the English people were foolish and 
cowardly—which the Fuehrer was only 
too happy to believe. In 1937, von Rib- 
bentrop took over the German Foreign 
Office in the Wilhelmstrasse. Two years 
later the Nazi armies crossed the Polish 
frontier. Hitler had believed in his ex- 
pert’s prediction that England would 
prove physically and morally incapable 
of intervening. 

If von Papen bears more responsibility 
than any other individual for the sen- 
sational rise of the Nazi gang to power, 
von Ribbentrop is more responsible than 
any other man, except Hitler himself, 
for the outbreak of the present war. It 
was von Papen who talked old President 
von Hindenburg into appointing Hitler. 

Obviously, von Papen did not go out 
of his way to avoid being captured by 
the Americans. Would the experienced 
political chameleon like to change sides 
once more? Does he expect to be ac- 
ceptable to Allied authorities as a Ger- 
man Darlan? If he harbors such hopes, 
he is likely: to be disappointed. 

As for von Ribbentrop, he won’t be so 
easy to -catch. For he knows that he is 
one of the great culprits, and that all 
his glibness won’t help him when the 
day of judgment comes. 


An Old Friend’s Tribute 


No other American president had 
such a close friendship with a British 
prime minister as did the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Last week, in Parlia- 
ment, Winston Churchill paid his own 
tribute. In part, Churchill said: 

“At Yalta I noticed’ that the Presi- 
dent was ailing. His captivating smile, 
his gay charming manner had not de- 
serted him, but his face had a trans- 
parency, an air of purification, and 
often there was a faraway look in his 
eyes. When I took leave of him at Alex- 
andria I must confess that I had an 
undefinable sense of fear that his 
strength and health were on the ebb... 
. “What an enviable death was his! He 
had brought his country through the 
worst of its perils and the heaviest of 
its toils. Victory had cast its sure and 
steady beam upon him. He had broad- 
ened and stabilized in the days of peace 
the foundations of American life and 
union. In war he had raised the strength 
of might and glory of the great republic 
to a height never attained by any nation 
in history. On her left hand she was 
leading in the advance of our conquer- 
ing Allied Armies into the heart of Ger- 
many. On the other side of the globe 
she was irresistibly and swiftly breaking 
the power of Japan... 

“And all the time, ships, munitions 
and food supplies of every kind were on 
every side aiding on a gigantic scale her 
Allies in the course of struggle. But all 
this was no more than wordly power 
and grandeur, had it not been that the 
causes of human freedom and justice 
to which so much of his life had been 
given added luster to all this power and 
pomp of warlike might... 

“I conceived an admiration for him as 
a statesman, as a man of affairs and as 
a war leader. I felt the utmost confi- 
dence in his upright, inspiring character 
and outlook. I felt for him personal re- 
gard and affection, I must say, far be- 
yond my power to express today. In love 
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division of Poland with the Germans, 
and the Anglo-Russian Alliance of 1942, 
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VYACHESLAV SCRIABIN had force- 
ful ideas about what he wanted to do 
for his country, so he adopted a strong 
third name—Molotov, from the Russian 
molot or hammer. Today, Vyacheslav 
Molotov is one of Russia’s most influ- 
ential men, its Foreign Commissar and 
delegate to the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization, 
beginning this Wednesday at San Fran- 
cisco. Now 55, Molotov was a Marxist 
youth who spent much time distribut- 
ing pamphlets at factory gates. In 1912, 
he helped found what is now the official 
Soviet Government newspaper, Pravda, 
and through this work he came to 
know Joseph Stalin. Molotov was exiled 
twice and helped Stalin organize the 
October Revolution in which the Keren- 
sky regime gave way to Lenin. From 
1929 to 1939, Molotov held a post parellel 
to England’s Prime Minister and also 
helped Stalin work out the five-year 
His 
present position roughly parallels that 
of Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
Molotov has been instru- 
the 
short-lived non-aggression pact with 
Germany; the treauy by which Russia 
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country house near Moscow, he has 
often arranged parties for children, and 
as often as possible he visits a children’s 
home in the Crimea. 


BRITAIN’S DELEGATE to the San 
Francisco conference, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, has more than once 
been boosted by Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill as his heir apparent. The 
47-year-old, handsome, broad-shoul- 
dered career diplomat was educated at 
Oxford and served in the British Army 
from 1915-18. He reached the halls of 
Parliament for the first time in 1922 
and became Foreign Secretary under 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. 
He resigned because he disagreed with 


the Prime Minister on the policy of 
appeasing the Axis. He returned to the 
Chamberlain government only after war 
was declared, as did Winston Churc‘:ill; 
and when Chamberlain fell, Eden be- 
came Foreign Secretary again, this tir. 
under the man who was to lead England 
through her greatest war crises. Eden 
later replaced Sir Stafford Cripps as 
leader of the House of Commons, giving 
him a pair of jobs the size of which can 
best be realized by an American if he 
thought of Secretary of State Stettinius 
also serving as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Eden is not a rich 
man-and not a great orator, although 
his speeches are clear and constructive. 
He is not a dandy, has never \orn a 
bow tie, a pair of spats or a monock. 
He has tremendous physical powers; 
some of his friends say .ie has not 
had a day off in two years. He has a 
temper which he keeps well under con- 
trol, being the man on whom Parlia- 
ment calls to quell verbal storms in the 
House of Commons. His lukewarm op- 
ponents in Parliament say that Eden 
does not fully understand the problems 
of England’s farmers and industrialists, 
that he is too engrossed in foreign af- 
fairs. But Churchill evidently thinks 
otherwise, for in the midst of a speech 
on the Polish question, the Prime Min- 
ister took time out to laud Eden to 
the skies, a gesture which made the 
dark and handsome Foreign Secretary 
squirm modestly in his seat. 








For, at President Truman’s request, Mar- 
shal Joseph Stalin decided to send Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs Vyaches- 
lav Molotov to the San Francisco con- 
ference, relieving the minds of many 
people who had begun to think that 
Russia was not whole-heartedly inter- 
ested in the gathering. 

Through the weekend of grief over the 
loss of Mr. Roosevelt, President Truman 
mourned, stood by the body of his prede- 
cessor, accompanied it to Hyde Park and 
solemnly returned to Washington to 
deliver his first address to Congress. 
There, he told the people what they 
wanted most to hear—that he would 
defend Mr. Roosevelt’s ideals “with all 
my heart and with all my strength,” 
and that he would dedicate himself to 
unconditional surrender and to the cre- 
ation of a structure of Allied nations 
united for peace. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Truman welcomed 400 
newsmen to the White House and told 
them he endorsed the Bretton Woods 
international financial agreements and 
said he would support them to the fullest 
at San Francisco, but would not attend 
personally. He also spoke in favor of 
the continuation of reciprocal trade 
agreements and expressed an intense 
desire to confer with the leaders of the 
United Nations now arriving in the 
U. S. by the plane-load. 

On Thursday, President Truman proved 
true to his promise and conferred with 
France’s George Bidault, China’s T. V. 
Soong and the Philippines’ Sergio Os- 
mena. : 

Then Democratic National Chairman 
Bob Hannegan was ushered into the 
President’s oval study. Hannegan was 
chiefly responsible for the compromise 
which was Mr. Truman, who was 
brought in to balance the powerful Politi- 
cal Action Committee which wanted 
Henry A. Wallace for Vice President and 
the numerous southern Democrats who 
wanted anyone but Wallace. When Han- 
negan appeared again at the White 
House on Thursday, it was widely con- 
jectured that Mr. Truman was calling 
on him once again to create unity among 
the diverging factions of which the 
Democratic party is composed. 

Throughout this trying week, the na- 
tion realized that the most outstanding 
qualification for the Presidency was a 
high regard for Mr. Truman in Con- 
gress, but it was not until Wednesday 
that the real truth of this was revealed. 
That there was an automatic antipathy 
and -at times an organized rebellion 
in the Senate for any suggestion made 
by the late Mr. Roosevelt was an accepted 
fact and a recognized reason for fearing 
that legislators would refuse to ratify 
the work of San Francisco. On Wednes- 
day, when the Republican steering com- 
mittee appeared at the White House 
to offer Mr. Truman a pledge of co- 
operation, the nation was momentarily 
lightened with relief. 

. Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio Republican, 
who had never been in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
office, now called himself “a member 
of the loyal opposition” and was so over- 
come that he returned to the White 
House again on Thursday and pledged 
his “genuine and sympathetic” cooper- 
ation all over again. Alben W. Barkley, 


Senate Democratic leader, climaxed the 
week when he emerged from the White 
House heralding the “new situation.” 
He said: “All members of Congress are 
now receptive and responsive to the idea 
of working together.” 

The press throughout the nation ac- 
claimed Mr. Truman’s first week as one 
of triumph. 


News In The News 

Few domestic stories are being watched 
so closely by American newspaper edi- 
tors these weeks as the merging functions 
of the Office of War Information and 
the State Department. The suspicion has 
already been voiced editorially by The 
New York Times that the Government in- 
tends to enter the news business. 

Last week in London, OWI chief Elmer 
Davis took stock of the home rumors 
and discounted the possibility that a 
government news agency will be set up 
after the war, but what he said in addi- 
tion to this opinion only increased the 
watchfulness on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Davis said that OWI is 
already working with the State Depart- 
ment on plans to reeducate Germany 
and that no decision has yet been made 
on who shall publish the newspapers 
which will help this reeducation. He 
admitted that the State Department will 
in peacetime take over some of the func- 
tions of the OWI, including that of 
gathering texts of speeches and official 
documents. 

The Davis story followed by a few days 
a perturbed plea by Edwin L. James, 
managing editor of The New York Times, 
for some enlightenment from the Gov- 
ernment. Editor James declared that “in 
rather remarkable secrecy for a country 
which says it believes in a press free 
from government control, there has been 
developing in Washington a plan for 
dissemination of news abroad under gov- 
ernment direction or inspiration, if not 
directly by the Government. Repeated 
efforts to obtain information on these 
plans have failed. Whether they will be 
under the direction of the State De- 
partment ... can not be ascertained 
But no responsible official will deny that 
there is something on foot.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune pur- 
ported to have succeeded in digging up 
the facts on the incipient plan for the 
Government to set up a news agency 
much as European governments have 
done for years past. The State Depart- 
ment, the Tribune article said, will prob- 
ably be in charge, after the war, of a 
U: S. Government agency which will set 
up offices all over the world to present 
the American scene abroad. 


FAR EAST 


Banzai All Over 


A tart summing up of the most fantas- 
tic phase of the Pacific war so far en- 
countered was given last week by Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz in the first of- 
ficial recognition of the growing scope 
of the Japanese “suicide-smash” cam- 
paign. Stated the admiral: 

“For some months the Japanese have 


been employing aircraft on a rradually 
increasing scale in suicida! ~ttacks upon 
our forces in the western Pacific. These 
aircraft were initially piloted by a group 
known as the Kami-kaze Corps by the 
Japanese. The enemy has made much in 
his propaganda of the “sure death, sure 
hit” suicide technique, which is simply 
an attempt to crash planes on the decks 
of our ships. 

“The enemy has expended a large num- 
ber of planes and personnel on missions 
of this nature with negligible effect on 
the continuing success of our operations. 
Some major units of the fleet have been 
damaged, but no battleship, fast carrier 
or cruiser has been sunk. Some smaller 
ships have been sunk, but in the great 
majority of cases, they have remained 
in operation after being struck by one 
of these suicide planes. This reflects con- 
siderable credit on our officers and men 
and also on the designers and builders of 
our ships. 

“Effective methods of meeting and de- 
stroying suicidal attacks have developed 
and will continue to be employed to in- 
crease the toll of Japanese aircraft shot 
down by our aircraft and by our anti- 
aircraft guns. 

“The suicide and the so-called Kami- 
kaze Corps are the products of an enemy 
trapped in an increasingly desperate 
situation. Pushed back upon their own 
inner defenses, the Japanese have re- 
sorted to fanatical methods which, from 
a purely military viewpoint. are of doubt- 
ful value. The Kami-kaze Corps is ap- 
parently being used, not only to damage 
our forces but also to stir the lagging 
spirits of the Japanese people. Although 
these “syre death, sure hit” pilots are 
reported to be volunteers, many have 
very willingly become survivors of “sui- 
cide” missions and are now prisoners of 
war. 

“The enemy claims for th? accomplish- 
ments of ‘suicide swimmers,’ ‘human tor- 
pedoes’ and ‘suicide speed boats’ hardly 
need comment. In the majority of such 
attacks up to date, these personnel have 
failed completely in their missions, but 
have been successful in committing sui- 
cide. The suicide technique is continuing 
at the present time. Although it is al- 
ways considered and prepared for as 
a factor in estimating the enemy’s capa- 
bilities, it cannot prevent our continu- 
ing success in the war in the Pacific.” 

Events of the last week bore out the 
admiral’s words. Domei, Jap news agency, 
declared that the Yamato, its biggest 
battleship, was part of a “special attack” 
or suicide unit when it ventured out of 
the Inland Sea two weeks ago. completely 
without air cover, to be swiftly sunk by 
Allied carrier planes. The Allied pilots 
were inclined to agree the action was 
suicide, intentional or not. In the midaie 
of the week, a dozen small suicide boats 
loaded with explosives were caught by 
spotlights of the Allied fleet off Okin- 
awa and smashed, and several suicide 
swimmers killed in the water. A day later, 
British fleet units in the area had their 
first contact with the Kami-kaze Corps 
and shot one such plane out of the skv 
as a starter. Yet in the midst of all this 
double-time death-and-glory, the baf- 
fling Japs had found time to call for less 
hara-kiri among sailors of its riddied 
Navy. 
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On Neutral Territory 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


VERY Allied soldier visiting Rome 

wants to have a look at the Vatican, 
To leave Rome without having seen St. 
Peter’s is worse than having been in 
Egypt without seeing the Pyramids. 
And for the soldier who enters St. 
Peter’s Square and the Basilica, war 
and struggle are left behind. He sets 
foot on neutral territory. 

Vatican City, the official residence of 
the Pope, is by far the smallest sover- 
eign, independent state in the world. 
Yet the minuscule territory of 0.44 
square kilometers, with its approxim- 
ately 1,000 inhabitants represents a vast 
spiritual and moral power. To 400,000,- 
000 Catholics all over the world, this 
is the supreme shrine of their religious 
faith, the visible symbol and embodi- 
ment of their church’s ever-lasting 
grandeur and authority. 


ORMERLY, the Church held more ex- 
tensive possessions. Up to the year 
1870, the Papal State included consid- 
erable territories in central Italy and 
the City of Rome. On September 20, 
1870, the armies of the newly-united 
Italian State occupied the Eternal City, 
thus bringing the temporal rule of the 
Pope to a sudden end. As a gesture of 
protest, the Popes remained voluntary 
prisoners in the Vatican—a state of 
affairs which lasted for almost 60 years. 
In 1929 the present status of the Vati- 
can as a sovereign enclave within Italy 
was established by the so-called Lat- 
eran Treaty between the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Holy See. The agree- 
ment is based on the creation of the 
tiny independent Vatican City State, 
including St. Peter’s, St. Peter’s Square, 
the Vatican palaces and gardens, and 
Vatican Hill. Also, some other churches, 
monasteries and palaces in and near 
the City of Rome—such as S. Maria 
Maggiore and the papal country seat, 
Castel-Gandolfo—were recognized as 
belonging to the Holy See. The treaty 
was accompanied by a financial con- 
vention obliging Italy to pay to the 
Vatican the sum of 1,750,000,000 lire, 
partly in cash and partly in Italian 
Consolidated Loan, as compensation for 
Church properties seized in 1870, and 
by a Concordat regarding the status of 
Church and religion in Italy. 

All regular residents of Vatican City 
enjoy the citizenship of the sovereign 
Papal State. The members of the Vati- 
can community do not have to pay 
taxes to the Italian Government. They 
stand under the jurisdiction of Vatican 
authorities. Any offenses committed 
within the papal territory are judged 
according to a special Vatican code. 
In charge of the Vatican administra- 
tion is a Governor—at present one 
Marchese S. E. Serafini. Head of the 
Vatican City State is the reigning Pope 
—now Pius XII. 


UGENIO Pacelli—the Pontiff’s name 
before his election—was born 
Rome on March 2, 1876, and was elected 
Pope, after an unusually short con- 
clave of only one day, on March 2, 4939. 
A graduate of various seminaries and 
universities, including the Jesuits’ Pon- 
tifica Universita Gregoriana in Rome 
the Pope had a long training as an ec- 
clesiastical diplomat. His first major 
position was that of an Under Secretary 
of State at the Vatican. From 1917 to 
1929, he represented the Holy See as 
Nuntius Ambassador in Munich, Ba- 
varia, and subsequently in Berlin. Then 
he became the Vatican’s Secretary of 
S*-te, which post he held until the 

dcuth of Pius XI, in 1939. 

The Pope has traveled extensively; 
he has lived in various European coun- 
tries and, in 1936, visited the United 
States. He speaks fluent French, Ger- 
man, Eng.ish, and Spanish, beside 
Ttalian and Latin. His memory is amaz- 
ing. Although he must have met many 
thousands of persons in the course of 
his long career, he never. seems to for- 
get a face, even if he has seen it years 
ago. American soldiers with whom the 
Pontiff has chatted have been startled 
when he remembered certain particu- 
lars about their home towns which he 
visited on the occasion of his trans- 
atlantic trip. 


D4ty receptions take up most of 

the Pope’s morning. He rises early. 
The first hours of the day, from 7 to 9, 
are devoted to prayer and meditation— 
ending with a mass which the Pontiff 
celebrates in his private chapel. The 
receptions start at 9 o'clock and usually 
last until half-past one. First the Pope, 
in his official capacity as supreme head 
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State And Its Reigning Head 


“He is described by those who know him as a very lonely man.” 


of the Roman Catholic Church, con- 
fers with ecclesiastical dignitaries and 
members of the Vatican administration. 
Then he receives a number of selected 
personalities—both clerical and wordly 
—in private audiences. 

Next on the Pope’s strenuous schedule 
are the public receptions in the ornate, 
frescoed Sala Clementina, now predom- 
inantly attended by Allied soldiers. The 
Holy Father addresses his foreign guests 
in their native tongues, gives them his 
benediction, also blesses crucifixes, 
Madonna medallions, and other sacred 
objects. Sometimes visitors have the op- 
ae to kiss his ring or to shake 

ands with him. He does not give auto- 
graphs, though. 


T 1:30 PM, the Pope has his main 

meal—nearly always alone. (Accord- 
ing to a time-honored tradition, the 
Pontiff eats by himself; but—contrary 
to what many people believe—there is 
no explicit law or vow compelling him 
to do so.) Three nuns take care of the 
papal household. The Pope eats meat— 
except on. Fridays, of course—and 
drinks a little wine with his food. He 
does not smoke. 

After luncheon comes the Pontiff’s 
resting and reading hours. He keeps up 
with current world affairs and studies 
regularly a number of international 
papers, including several American 
jourrals. There also is a radio in his 
studio. 

From 4 to 5 in the afternoon, the Pope 
takes his daily walks through the Vati- 
can gardens—no matter what weather 
conditions may be. As a younger man 
he used to be keen on swimming and 
horseback riding, but now the after- 
noon strolis through the park are his 
only physical exercise. He often works 


during his promenades—preparing a 
speech or perusing documents. 

From 5:30 until 8:30, he continues to 
work at his desk. Then he has a light 
supper—after which he goes on writing, 
reading, and meditating, usually until 
after midnight. There are no changes in 
this austere daily routine—no guests, 
no entertainment. Pius XII is described 
by those who know him as a very lonely 
man—even more sequestered from com- 
pany than was his predecessor. 


MONG the fine arts, the one closest 

to his heart is music. In a more 
leisurely past, he enjoyed playing the 
violin himself. His favorite composers 
are Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner— 
particularly the last. Sometimes special 
recitals or symphonic concerts are ar- 
ranged in the Vatican; but only two 
such concerts have taken place since 
the beginning of the war. The Pope 
also listens occasionally to broadcast 
music, when a good classical program 
happens to be on the air. Very seldom, 
he will see a motion picture dealing with 
religious matters—as, for instance, the 
American film based on Franz Werfel’s 
novel, The Song of Bernadette, some 
parts of which were presented to the 
Pontiff. 

But in general, the Pope has little 
time left these days for anything not 
directly connected with his absorbing 
responsibilities. In addition to his pon- 
tifical duties, he is now also directing 
personally the Vatican’s foreign affairs. 
The papal Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Maglioni, who died last August, has 
not been replaced as yet. There are 
only two Under Secretaries of State to 
assist in the delicate task of handling 
the politics of the Holy See in this time 
of universal crisis. 





* of Pius XII, 20 cardinals have died, 























































T PRESENT, 41 governm, 

diplomatic representatives 
to the Vatican. Among thoge my, 
Mexico and the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the American f 
stitution does not permit Waa 
to have official diplomatic ys, 
with any reltgious group or inst. 
Mr. Myron Taylor, however who 
assigned to the Holy See as the 
President Roosevelt's persona) rep 
tative, maintains a direct contact 
tween the White House and the 
can. 

No diplomats live in Vatican 
except those representing 
which are in a state of war 
powers controlling Italy. Since 
eration of Rome, the German 
sador to the Holy See, Baron Ernst 
Weiszaecker, and his Japaneg 
league, a gentleman by the p 
Ken Harada, have been confined iy 
Vatican—allowed to leave the a 
ritorial ground only under guayg 
with special permission. 

The cardinals, too, have their 
dences outside the Vatican. 
now 17 cardinals in Rome—all of 
members of the so-called Curiq 
ana, the body through which the} 
governs the Roman Catholic Cty 
The total number of cardinals at » 
ent is 4l—among them 24 It. 
of other nationalities. Since the elect 


the vacancies thus created have 
yet. been filled because of the war, 


VEN THE Vatican, for all its y 
trality and singular position, 
gravely affected in various respects 
the present conflict. The men inch 
of the papal household and admit 
tration have to face the same probl 
and difficulties—although on a mi 
scale—confronting the leaders of ¢ 
communities in war-torn Europe. 
Vatican City is, among other 
a miniature country, a com 
smoothly-functioning social organi 
The Vatican has its own newspy 
L’Osservatore Romano — printed 0 
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side of the enclave, but edited in’ By Sgt. F 
can City. It also has its own radios Staft 
tion, installed by Marconi hime 
Situated on the top of Vatican Hill Wi 
papal station broadcasts mostly Chu IN ( 
news and religious music. But since : 
beginning of the war—and espe 5 HELL on ¢ 
since Italy, as a consequence ofl of Hitler's 
tary operations, has been split into! tration cam 
separate parts—the papal station Mage very me 
also tried to serve as a kind of cha mwald sent 
tive information center providing of Germans 
ilies with as much intelligence as4 will bring 
able about relatives in captivily who were : 
otherwise lost in enemy-held terriw g American 
The Vatican has its own astronol lack death 
observatory, (now moved to the? score cone 
country seat of Castel-Gandolfo), and the n 
own hospital, its own railroad § d, barbed wi 
its own telephone installation—t is dreary. T 
has its own little Army and police im of the dead. 
the Swiss Guard, with a DMQiiMe to the ca 
strength of 95 men, and the ers murdere, 
Guard, consisting of scions of old ved. Heinric 
man families. b's Head Brig 
TT MOST precious and me Prisoners 
brated tangible possessions Political 
Vatican, however, are its archited h the iron 
splendors and its art collections. hountains of 
is the Sistine Chapel with — lachine gun; 
gelo’s frescoes—one of the = - sin a las‘ 
pendous sights in the world. against the 
the picture galleries with the - 0 prisoners. 
pieces of the Italian Rena’ perished. Of 
Giotto; Leonardo Da Vinci, RéFMRMMRe camp in M: 
Botticelli, and a galaxy of otht! ifrood day,” th 
trious names. There are the co r 200. Fifty 
of fine geographical maps, bans taded Block ¢ 
tions of tapestries, the most ng 
among them from designs DY ™ MBER ic a he 
the collections of antique busts, WH: 61. Like ~ 
and sculptures, including the > ra 
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famous Greek Laocoon Group alive, 


there is the great Vatican Library @ 
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ising 50,000 items, rare manus enol 
and the complete archive of . Of it. The fi 
papal acts and documents sine tr you write, 
year 1200—an incomparable be . fi person 
i he sam put it 
historians, and at t ae * sand ah 


imposing literary mon 
church’s. age-old tradition 
and eventful history. — " 

And finally there 1s ° 
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*e itself—the 
grandeur of St. Peter’s itself . s half-crazeq 
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Prince of the Apostles. 50 & a8 & man’s 
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“Words cannot describe the horror of it. The first thought is that whatever you write, whatever you say, no one will believe you.” 


The Hell Called Buchenwald 


iberation By Allies 
eant Nothing Here 
here The Corpses 
ill Grasped At Life 


By Sgt. PETER FURST 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 3RD ARMY 
IN GERMANY, APRIL 15 


§ HELL on earth is Buchenwald, 
of Hitler’s two most notorious 
hiration camps. Long before the 
e very mention of the name 
wald sent shivers down the 
of Germans, and long after the 
will bring shudders to the in- 
who were released by the ad- 
hg American forces. 
ack death flag flies over the 
score concrete machine-gun 
and the miles of electrically- 
d, barbed wire fences. The land- 
is dreary. The air is full of the 
of the dead. All along the roads 
g to the camp lie the rags of 
ts murdered by the SS before 
ved, Heinrich Himmler’s special 
h's Head Brigade” was in charge 


Prisoners with the red badge 
political inmate walk slowly 
h the iron gates of the camp 
hountains of rifles, panzerfausts 
lachine guns captured by the 


Sin a last-minute desperate - 


against the SS. There used to 
M0 prisoners. In February, 6,400 
perished. Of the 6,000 who came 
a Camp in March, 5,923 are dead. 
food day,” the crematorium took 
f 200. Fifty to 70 died daily in 
taded Block 61—the “sick ward.” 


nN 1s a hell it must look like 

61. Liberation means nothing 

" aeemibe where the corpses 
e, 


Ag enough to describe the 
‘it. The first thought is that 
Re Write, whatever you say, 
— Person will believe you. 

you put it, you know it will 
frouy and melodramatic like 
tocity stories. But it is the 


bn nightmare of Block 61— 
bend tne skeletons stagger- 
has. Jithy nightshirts on legs 
tn nnn’ wrist, or lining the 
he her side. wrapped in blood 
tte cred sheets; emaciated 
Mg al boys covered with sores. 
ani one the floor, uttering 

“ mal-like cries; blood oozing 

Scab-covered, greyish heads 


22, 1945 


protruding from the shelves, six in a 
row, waiting to die; an ancient skele- 
ton-like figure sitting on his shelf with 
a tin bowl between his spindly legs, 
tears running from unseeing eyes, un- 
able to lift the spoon to his toothless 
mouth. The dead lie with the living, 
and none can see the difference. 

You cannot believe that these were 
once human beings who laughed and 
loved and cried and talked and walked 
and ate like the rest of us. You cannot 
believe that these people were driven 
from their homes and livelihoods in 
Hungary and Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia and France and Russia and made 
to walk a million steps for no reason 
but to die like mangy dogs in Buchen- 
wald. This is Dante’s Inferno and all 
the ancient pictures of the horrors of 
hell. It is futile to try to describe the 
stench and the filth and the blood 
running from the waxen figures on 


the shelves which have not moved for 
weeks and which won’t move until 
death. 

A few cry, “Ay Ya, Ay Ya, Ay Ya” 
with a strange, almost inhuman wail, 
but most just lie there staring out of 
half-blind eyes. You shake with nausea 
and disgust at the perversion and sad- 
ism of the men who thought this out 
and ordered it, and at those who carried 
out their orders. 


HERE seems to be no sense to it at 

all, no sense to the scores of yellow, 
stiff corpses thrown into the deathroom 
even this morning, no sense to the 
poor, beaten, starved skeletons whose 
rotting clothes are even now burning 
in the yard. 

“Block 61 should be a museum, a 
memorial to Fascism,” said one prisoner, 
a former Reichstag deputy who was 
freed today after 12 years incarceration. 

“Every German 





terror and fear. He needs a faith in 

the future to keep him mentally and 

morally alive. 
* os - 

THERE ARE HUNDREDS or more 
likely thousands among the 21,000 
liberated prisoners from this notorious 
concentration camp who never will 
be able to forget the years of horror 
behind them—who will never again 
live without fear in their hearts. They 
are the men from whom floggings 
and torture and starvation have 
stripped the last ounce of human 
dignity. They are the men who cringe 
and weep and break your heart when 
they stare at you out of hollow eyes 
which always seem to beg you not to 
beat them. They are the men with 
no political past, and without hope. 

. * o 


ONE GERMAN JEW, a _ former 
teacher who taught in Spain, con- 
firmed what a Reichstag delegate 
told me—that you needed a definite 
political faith to keep going under 
terror, a belief in the reality of ul- 
timate liberation. He said he at- 
tempted several times to organize 
some of the non-political Jewish 
prisoners brought here from Osweicim, 


THESE MEN ARE much more 
Berlin. 





Men Without Faith 


THE GREAT LESSON of Buchenwald is that a 
man needs more than physical health and strength 
to withstand the Nazis’ most successful weapons— 


the extermination camp in Poland, but without the 
least success. The men, he said, were simply too 
demoralized to have the strength or will to resist. 


wrecked than Cologne, Mannheim, Darmstadt or 
Cities can be rebuilt, but these human 
wrecks will die with nothing but horrible memories 
in their hearts and a constant fear of the future. 


should be made to 
visit here and men 
and women all over 
the world should 
come to learn what 
Fascism really is — 
not fine superhigh- 
ways and Reich 








party congresses 
and bands, but 
hundreds and thou- 
sands of Block 61’s. 

He was one of the 
21,000 prisoners of 
all nationalities still 
alive, and they are 
alive only because 
of the utter moral 
degradation and 


permanently 








corruption of SS men who talked too 
much out of fear of their lives. The SS 
was so demoralized with sheer terror 
of the future that most of them threw 
away their weapons and put up their 
hands when rushed by the prisoners 
shortly before the Americans came in. 
The few who resisted were torn to 
pieces. 


HE WORST blow to the SS came 
when prisoners resisted the evacua- 
tion order several days before the cap- 
ture of Weimar. The commandant 
ordered the 46 leading political prison- 
ers liquidated immediately, and the rest 
evacuated. A high SS officer squealed 
to these underground leaders, who went 
into hiding under buildings, in canals 
and among the piles of dead and dying. 
Leaders among the prisoners ordered 
that no one was to obey the evacuation 
decree but before word got around, the 
SS had rounded up 7,000 men, most 
of them Russians, and had driven them 
off. Later in the day, a second trans- 
port of 4,000 was herded out of camp 
and another group of 4,000 left the 
following morning. 

A half hour after the first group left, 
machine gun and rifle firing was heard, 
and it did not cease until the next 
day. A large percentage of the evacu- 
ated prisoners had been massacred 
along the roads near the camp. 

The prisoners who stayed behind 
stuck to their block, and although the 
frantic SS men fired into some of the 
buildings, no one budged. The situation 
became hopeless for the remaining SS 
guards—about 300-400 of the original 
thousand. Cyanide poison pellets were 
handed to the guards with orders to 
kill themselves rather than fall into 
the hands of the Americans. Not one 
had the courage to swallow the pellet. 

General unrest broke out, and when 
the American tanks were heard in the 
distance, an order was given by under- 
ground leaders to attack the SS. Some 
250 were taken alive. 


BOUT a week before the Americans 
arrived, SS Leader Koch, sadistic, 
half-crazed camp commandant, was 
courtmartialed and shot by the SS, 
officially for the “corruption and wilful 
murder of prisoners.” The real reason 
was said to be that higher-ups were 
afraid that Koch might talk if captured, 
and thus implicate important leaders. 
Buchenwald originally had 800 
guards, 250 SS block leaders and several 
thousand Waffen SS in the neighbor- 
hood, all armed with light and heavy 
machine guns, rifles and hand gren- 
ades. Twenty-three concrete towers 
surrounded the immediate camp area; 
others dotted the woods. Each of these 
was armed with machine guns, rifles 
and panzerfausts. Guards were given 
extra pay and three days furlough for 
any “accidental” killing of prisoners. 
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PUPTENT POETS, STARS AND STRIPES, MEDITERRANEAN—An anthology 
of verse from the columns of The Stars and Stripes, Mediterranean. Compiled by 
Cpls. Charles A. Hogan and John Welsh III; illustrated by Set. Stanley Meltzoff; 
edited by Lt. Ed Hill. This book will be placed on sale the latter part of the week 
at all Stars and Stripes offices. Published by The Stars and Stripes, Mediterranean; 


price, 25 lire. 


This anthology consists of poems published«during the past two years in 
The Stars and Stripes. “Poetry critics,” the editors tell us, “were not allowed on 
the premises,” and no one can quarrel with that decision; though it is not clear 


why they chose a critic to review it now. The book is written, illustrated and . 


produced entirely by American soldiers. And because the authors wrote because 


they wanted to 
mention their names, but only their 
work. 

It is difficult enough to know where 
to begin. The cover is an attractive 
one; being no less than a map of that 
Odyssey traced in the Mediterranean 
countries by the American forces. John 
Milton would have liked it, for his 
names occur again, though a little 
changed: 


“And all who since, baptized or in- 
fidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Bizerta sent from Afric’s 
shore, 

When Charlemagne with all his peer- 
age fell by Fontarabbia.” 


For an army that has fought through 
half the Mediterranean countries must 
surely have in it that experience of 
cities and men that makes poetry. tt is 
good to know that this instifict for 
harmony and rhythm, this searching 
for the lightning flash of imagery or 
for the satiric rhyme that locks home 
the thought, as the bolthead locks the 
cartridge into the chamber—it is good 
to know that this instinct is still so 
valiant and so strong. Georges Scudery 
is a ridiculous figure enough in litera- 
ture; but poetry might have learnt 
much, and escaped more, if it had re- 
membered his proud boast: “I have 
passed more hours in the camp than 
in the library; I have used more 
matches to light my musket than my 
candle.” Indeed, who can doubt that 
war, as well as blunting our sensibili- 
ties, can sharpen them too? There is, 
in the last resort, no rhythm like that 
of marching men; which is why Alfred 
de Vigny said: “If any man despair of 
becoming a poei, let him take his knap- 
sack and march with the troops.” So 
the genius of Italy has touched men’s 
lips with fire, as this: 


“This is the bridge. Dante stood in 
this place 

And caught a fire that flamed Firenze 
town 

Forever, more consuming than her 


ace 

That dimmed the burning crimson of 
her gown. 

Here Beatrice half-looked .. .” 


Or, less pretentiously and more vivid, 
this opening: 


“Hello kid, glad to see you, 

Did you make that fight for Rome; 
Did you stand on Alban hillsides 
And spot St. Peter’s Dome?” 


With high romance there goes, in- 
evitably, a sense of a dream world. 
(“Allah made poetry the cheap thing 
to buy and an easy thing to under- 
stand. He gave men dreams by night 
that they might tearn to dream by day. 
Men who work hard have special need 
of these things.”) So we get the straight 
‘oneliness of simplicity: 


“What am | tonesome for? 

America! Her soil and soul, 

In peace and love. Make sure her 
lawns 

Are tended well.” 


Or the thrill of the remembered home- 
land, expressed in a scene in a cafe: 


“Some lean on tables in dark cafes, 

Sip their wine, and through the 
clouds of smoke 

And milling flies, they gaze 

Like stuffed men and dream of 
home.” 


Dante divided all the stuff of poetry 
into the three themes of Love, War, 
and Death. That arbitrary grouping 
(for who shall separate these three, 
least of all in an anthology of war?) 
will serve well enough. Our love poems 
are, on the whole, sentimental—remem- 
bering always that sentimentalism (not 
sentimentality) is a good and just emo- 
tion, being of the stuff of which we are 
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(which is the only good reason for writing) this review does not 





made. As examples of an old thought 
made new, witness: 


“T know now that maps can lie 

For we are not so far apart. 

Land and water may stand between 
But they cannot barricxde my heart.” 


Or, in a manner that would not have 
disgraced Lovelace: 


“And if I kissed another, dear, 
See not that I was kissing you? 
Within my arms she disappeared 
And to my true love I was true. 


For love like rain falls every place— 
It mattered not it wasn’t you. 

I kissed a girl, a pretty face,. 

Believe me, I was kissing you.” 


It is worth noting that there is a good 
deal of preoccupation with justifying 
the casual love affairs of war. Once the 
theme is treated with dignity and 
power and irony, as in the poem My 
— Is Tina, of which this is the end- 
ng: 


“Yes, that’s what he said. He loved 
me, and loved me well 

-” — is in my womb, and I, lonely 
ool, 

I cry for the moon, I cry as if I had 

Shed no tears before... 


My name is Tina, and I love the 
Allies. 

Magnani, the doctor in our village, 
wants his money before 

He will help me. Captain Hirsh un- 
derstands. 

Captain Hirsh left today—but he paid 
Magnani, 

I love Boston. I too, have a tie there.” 


Good, too, is the quatrain by de la 
Ronde, who was killed (there are many 
of these pathetic obituary footnotes): 


“Break not the crocus underneath 





MEDITERRANEAN RECORD 
... the poets speak... 


The soldier’s boot of mire and clay. 
The crocus is Love’s souvenir 
Of what was mine but yesterday.” 


And the grim neatness of War Widow: 


‘come, darling, I have dancing feet. 
I promised him that I'd be true. 
But waiting is so hard to do. 

You know ... it’s really tough on me, 
He’s far away in Italy.” 


“That’s okay, Babe... 

Enjoy your merriment ~ 
When I return... 

Who's going to pay the rent?” 


One of the few nearly perfect sonnets 
has power and strength of phrase: 


“It has seen 

The bitter wreck of love unwarranted 

Time’s waste, despair, the leisured 

death of life 

And all its beauty crumbling in the 

strife 

Of inner conflict. Can the tree once 

dead 

Put on again its fresh and April 

green?” 

War, as we should expect, is lonely, 
violent, tedious, in turn, lit always by 
a rough, kindly, sometimes bawdy 
humor. (Who was it wrote in the last 
war: 

“T have perceived much beauty 

In the harsh oaths that kept our 

courage straizht.”) 


There are plenty of answers to the 
questioning, sometimes reaching up to 





O’Donnell 


War Cry 
Of all the things I yet miss 


And all the war that I yet face 








FOURS IN OLIVE DRAB 


“It’s easy staying ‘live—just use your head—” . 
Light words that young O’Donnell. dryly said. a" 
He knew, too, the grim and sorry rest 
Of war, and died—just used his breast. 


Most keen your lovely evening. kiss; 


Weighs less than loss of your embrace, 


Breakers At Anzio 


Breakers on Anzio beach come home, 
Languishing, hungering, ever and more 
Toward the cool sands they will bathe in foam 
Amorous, even like me for my shore. 


There seldom are the glory and the fame 

Or marches, clamor, bugles, drums and flags; 
Instead a silent man’s remote acclaim 

An outpost, and a wind that nags and nags. 





Infantry . 


—Pvt. Frederick de la Ronde 
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ture, and utter sincerity of 
Here is a fragment of it: 


“We are well, America, ang 
aeoew. We are waiting for 
nal. 


os, Almost | 
Christmas fF 
ying, unoOpe 
create th 
stmas. » The 


az 


In November we came : sides, I m 
with a Blue Book we make id 
Telling us what to do, what ; wa rs 


7 naw te Say it, 
ut when we hit the beache 
got the Blue Book and We 

our own way, said it our g 


makes the | 
is good th 


and in our own voice, i have bee! 
And the people were glad tp peas ( 
and we made ourselves at hen Me . 
We came here with weapons th m, the uit 
not weigh us down but n hawey a 


stronger: 
With the howitzer of the Maip ye man an 


on our backs, the good soil. aqame® t the 
corn stalks and the cool raiggamer? of all m 
With the mortar of the Shen {x and 
Valley, and HE shells of rm too, there 
white pine, and blue rive (as ~— 
We carried hand grenades of mt “@ 5 
ton coal and Alabama co ) that come: 
And battering rams of { who could 
sequoia. pe, and trac 
Thinking of home while we from its ou 
in the wadis and djebels of au’ ™ nom 
new thoughts came to us me Peart? It 
remember them.” or pel 

A poem called The Rangers cel y of the 
the attack on Cisterna, where good—liters 
handful of the two battalions. h endeavc 
It has a crude energy of its own MB this poetry : 
is a particularly good and vivi and cheap, 
poem on Mine Layers, with a grigean match t 
of irony in the sub-title from lordsworth or 
“Ripeness Is All .. .,” and so and immatu 
knowledge of the exact phrase: time to sett! 
“Through nights of slanting tape t 
Marchers are planting pain; HMB. 4). Ary 
Gardeners in boots recel ~" = 
Plant tender seeds of mines 7. its ‘ y 
Where the dimmed flashlight My of 0 ti. 
Nursing the wire-vines, t to an d pe 


Hiding the roots.” 045, 
There is little verse concerned 


pitals, except for one which is viewed by | 
able, and says perfectly what r of poetry 
often been felt. This is called y, now sert 
Hours: i in Italy.) 


“A pair of soft brown eyes, 
with pain, 

Looked into mine through t 
warm spring rain, 

He whispered slowly, very ® 

I'll be all right, they'll take # 
of me. 





DLDEN 


I touched his fevered hand, and ente 
bright smile, ited by sp 
I’m sure you will, in jus ind plays, w: 
while. eas violini 
And then in both our glante tress Helen 
thing died, hore 
cause we each knew that a te 
lied. Iranians, 
A very real emotion and 3} 
contrast well sustained is in' OsTLy 
on the returning soldier—We 4%. how 
This: ity of St. 
“Give us clean sheets, a0d MRM shore jac 


brimming-filled; 


lindering w 
Give us gay laughter flo 


“40 Cars cli 


tears; $0n which | 
Give us forgetfulness of ed to bu 
thrilled , ’ her panora 
You in your reading. -- i her bay a 
anv Vast 

De la Ronde again produces centr 
his grim quatrains (well illus 4 the § 
a sketch in the margil) BB. vers to 1 
O'Donnell: " Cae 
nes 
R Fahd staying ive—jus fst Chine 
Light words that young mt lusty Bar 
dryly said. Metived up: th, 

He knew, too, the grim and Fae the 
» bh 
MAOH 0 Norin, 5 





ot and died — just used his 


preast 
mor 


pigrals, 







finds its expression mainly 
or in very short verses. 

seems to be. little of permanent 
. though much of it has a docu- 
‘y and social interest. There is 
od parody of Marlowe—The Pas- 
: 2 Company Clerk To His Love, 
4 spirited drawing: 


sme live with me and be my love 
4 we Will all pleasures prove 

vat make it grand to be with you 
nq TM twelve dash two-five-two.” 


ming little poem—Unrequit- 
achar™ed to a lady, which ends: 


wt Ihave grief upon my brow 
4m the iursemaid to a mule.” 


and war and death, these three: 
‘their overtone of humor and 
Almost perfect is the sonnet on 
“nristmas presents which a soldier 
ving, unopened, because he wishes 
create the childish emotions of 
i¢mas.. Then, at the end, bril- 
-_ 
sides, I mean the wrappings to 
ue ake gay 

6 washerwoman’s~ child, 
istmas Day.” 

makes the reader catch his breath. 


js good that such an anthology 
dhave been collected and printed. 
s I think (as indeed all literature) 
main values. In it is reflected the 
ism, the wit, the simple and hu- 
sensuality and sentimentality 
two so often’ converge) of the 
age man among us; who has had 
use to the oldest and most satis- 
ry of all mediums of communica- 
to fix and crystallize his thought. 
too, there is that uplifting of the 
(as Longinus knew, when he com- 
dit to “a horse prancing or rear- 
that comes from great thoughts; 
who could fight from Africa to 
pe, and trace the Roman civiliza- 
from its outposts in Carthage to 
purce in Rome, without some lifting 
he heart? It does not matter that 
thoughts may often be fragmen- 
or ill polished, or set in metal 
thy of the stone; for great—and 
good—literature is “the last fruit 
uch endeavor.” Nor does it matter 
this poetry should be at times vul- 
and cheap, and incoherent; for 
can match these things in Keats, 
ordsworth or Shelley; as among all 
and immature wine, that has not 
time to settle in the cool casks of 
lence and technique. 

book contains more than 100 
hs. About 15,000 poems in all have 
received by The Stars and Stripes 
lg its life. In these 100 rhymes, 
owed as they have been, I should 
4A, find six in an anthology of 
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is eviewed by T. R. H., former pro- 

nat t of poetry at Cambridge Uni- 

od y, now serving with the British 
Bin Italy.) 





RADIOSSTAGE®SCREEN 


Incomparable Ingrid 

Maxwell Anderson has written a new 
play, The Girl From Lorraine, and Miss 
Ingrid Bergman, the sighsome Swede, is 
going to star in it next autumn on 
B’way. Miss Bergman is in her late 
20s, shy and chary with makeup as, 
being a rosy Swede, she can afford to 
be. Eight years ago she married medi- 
cal student Peter Lindstrom and they 
have a six-year-old daughter Pia. The 
star is five feet eight and a half with- 
out shoes and she would get at least 
plump if she didn’t diet before each 
picture. She likes to eat, as most 
Swedes do. She and her husband are 
planning to become American citizens. 
Her press agent calls her “The girl 
next door—if you live in Heaven.” She 
really is next door, if you live in Bene- 
dict Canyon, where she and her hus- 
band recently bought a house. 


Tip from the Theater 


This column recently quoted Jack 
Benny as saying that the reason stars 
like Barbara Stanwyck and Bette 
Davis don’t come over is because they 
don’t think they can do anything 
worthwhile. Actor John Miljan, cur- 
rently in MTOUSA with The Night of 
January 13, dropped a note on this 
subject to the Daily Reporter in H’wood. 
He wrote: 

“I think you should know that any 
picture star or player with voice strong 
enough to project over the footlights, 
would be well received without the 
support of a big singing or comic star. 
Our play has top rating over here 
and it is a drama that is mostly talk 
with very little action. If stars like 
Stanwyck and Davis are really anxious 
to make an overseas tour, tell them to 
get a good comedy or drama which can 
be presented in one set and they sure 
will be well received. We have-even 
worked without scenery for audiences 
who were wet and cold, but whose 
hearts were warm with appreciation.” 


Critics’ Choice 

The Glass Menagerie, a nostalgic 
drama of life in a St. Louis tenement 
by Tennessee Williams, won the New 
York Drama Critics’ award as the best 
American play of the season. Laurette 
Taylor and Julie Haydon star in the 
play, which arrived on the B’way scene 
comparatively late in the year, but 
which nabbed nine of the 14 critics’ 
votes on the first ballot. 

Other plays receiving votes were Har- 
vey, with two; I Remember Mama and 
A Bell for Adano, with one each. Harvey, 
by Mary Chase, stars Frank Fay and 
an invisible rabbit. J Remember Mama, 
by John Van Druten, is another nostal- 
gic piece, while A Bell for Adano, a 
dramatization of John Hersey’s short 
novel, describes AMG work in Sicily 





Shirley Temple's a big girl now and has 
gotten engaged to lucky Sgt. John C. 
Agar of the Air Corps, shown with her. 


,at the time of the landings there. 


Choice of Williams’ play was made in 
the record time of 20 minutes. 


Sneak Punches 


Bosley Crowther, New York Times 
movie critic, thinks H’wood has been 
treating the Germans too sympathetic- 
ally in at least three pictures, first Life- 
boat, then The Seventh Cross and now 
Hotel Berlin. Alfred Hitchcock’s Life- 
boat had a peculiar plot in which the 
Nazi villian completely outwitted his 
English and American fellow-survivors 
until the last scene. when they ganged 
up on him. The Seventh Cross dealt 
outrightly with a German anti-Nazi 
underground in Germany, taking its 
exi-‘ence for granted. Crowther says 
that Hotel Berlin eontains a number 
of pleasant Germans, including a Prus- 
sian staff general who was supposedly 
mixed up in the plot against Hitler’s 
life. Warner Brothers is responsible for 
Hotel Berlin. 


Fast Takes 


Army Special Services has told Woody 
Herman that his band is No. 1 on the 
GI V-Dise hit parade .. . Edward Cho- 
dorov’s new play, Common Ground, 
concerns a troupe of USO entertainers 
in Italy ... William Saroyan, about to 
receive a medical discharge, has this 
explanation for his not getting past 
the rank of Pfce.: “My superiors just 
wouldn’t believe me when I told them 
I was a genius” . . . Donald Meek, the 
marvelous mouse, will beat Robert 


Benchley to a gay divorcee’s hand in 
marriage in a forthcoming picture . .. 
June 5 will be Glenn Miller Day in New 
York ... Louis Jordan and his Tympany 
Five are coming overseas, but Variety 
doesn’t say which theater ... Three of 
the four leading tunes in London cur- 
rently are about the Irish ... Dick 
Powell and June Allyson are as close 
as a minute ago. 


Paris Screening 

Only a few French actors and ac- 
tresses well known in the U. 8S. have 
been clinked for collaborationist activ- 
ities. That few includes Sacha Guitry, 
who was held in jail by the FFI be- 
cause he lavishly entertained Nazi big- 
wigs. But French authorities have de- 
cided that Guitry’s social activities 
weren’t enough to warrant a trial, and 
he is now free, although public opinion 
is definitely against him. Arletty and 
Dita Parlo are both in jail, one charged - 
with eollaboration, the other with spy- 
ing. A freed Maurice Chevalier is tour- 
ing France. Danielle Darrieux’s first 
play since Paris’ liberation was panned 
and will close shortly.. Lucienne Boyer, 
who helped distribute underground 
tracts, was warmly welcomed home by 
Parisians. The occupation has pro- 
duced just one new star, Maria Casares, 
hailed as a new Bernhardt. 


Flocks Untended 


Two American clerics were separated 
from their flocks last week via radio 
and the movies. In South Jersey, the 
Rev. Charles V. Gilmore, who had been 
denied air time because he refused to 
show his script beforehand, turned in a 
script and the.., in the middle of the 
program, casually introduced a friend 
of his—another evangelist. The station 
manager immediately cut the show off 
the air. Gilmore’s studio audience be- 
gan to raise hellfire and brimstune, call- 
ing the manager “atheist” and the like. 
The commotion was so profuse that 
before police arrived, the station an- 
nouncer had to leave the studio to give 
the required station break from a trans- 
mitter elsewhere in Camden. 

While radio shooed off the Reverend 
Gilmore, out ir H’wood, producers were 
giddy about handsome Rev. Brownen 
Davis Clifford, free-lance evangelist. 
Clifford wasn’t sure he should leave 
the pulpit for the kleig lights, but his 
mother persuadec him “I told him,” 
She said, "that if the Gospel could be 
carried to the people through the 
powerful medium of the screen, that 
would be a wonderful thing.” And if 
H’wood doesn’t have different plans for 
—o that will be a wonderful thing, 
00. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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and entertainment functions, 
ited by special symphony con- 
ind plays, with such international 
* a& violinist Yehudi Menuhin, 
ess Helen Hayes. Bob Hope will 
mre from Hollywood, which one 


pondent Says is designed to con- 
¢ Iranians, 


ty, however, the entertain- 
nt will be the normal verve of 
of St. Francis on America’s 
nore, lady of the Pacific with 
nb ering western past; her toy- 
€ cars climbing up the steep- 
$0n which none but giants would 

: ~ to build a city in the first 
‘ her nora mas of sea and moun- 
bay and California spring 
“» central valleys down the 
4 AQ, Sacramento and San 
th to mingle with the winds 

tc Pacific. There will be her 
mae eomiese city within the city. 
p ene nnese settlement outside 
ime vow Mexican quarter; her 
halved. Barbary Coast now com- 
nt” Up; the “International Set- 
. stan ag Paris-like sidewalk 
Din Nov: her exuberant Italian 
: tth Beach, and the miles 

ot th wharves on the halfmoon 
D for the where equipment and 
teleg on Pacific war is stored 
j  » *s already “re arriving in 
Ms the! nations. And the world 

™ with tremedous hope. 
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By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


THIS IS how the Mediterranean AES 
handied President Roosevelt’s death: 

The Rome station signed off the air 
at 11:30 PM Thursday night, April 12th. 
Ten minutes before midnight the Psy- 
chological Warfare Bureau called the 
studio with the first flash that the 
President of the United States had died. 
Only four men were there at the time, 
but other staff men were immediately 
alerted. At 12:15 AM the station went 
back on the air with the initial reports 
of the tragedy. It stayed on all nizht, 
with news flashes being read at 15- 
minute intervals of solemn, string 
music. At 7 AM the regular BBC news 
went on the air. 

From then through Sunday night, all 
stations in the theater broadcast special 
programs dealing with the late Presi- 
dent. Two outstanding programs were 
picked up direct from the States. One, 
on Saturday, was an on-the-spot des- 
cription of the funeral train as it pre- 
pared to leave Pennsylvania Station in 
Washington. The other was a descrip- 
tion of the burial service. Reception 


here on both broadcasts was extremely 
clear. 

For the past week, all stations have 
curbed comedy and varieéy shows as 
well as popular music in respect to the 
President’s memory. 

* - ” 


RUM AND COCA COLA was still tops 
on the Mediterranean Hit Parade this 
week. Don’t Fence Me In dropped from 
second to fourth place, with The Great 
Speckled Bird moving into the coveted 
runner-up positions There were two 
newcomers to the Parade, Come Out 
Wherever You Are and Jealousy. The 
line-up this week: 

(1) Rum And Coca Cola, (2) The 
Great Speckled Bird, (3) I'm Making 
Believe, (4) Don’t Fence Me In, (5) You 
Always Hurt The One You Love, (6) 
One Meat Ball, (7) ’'U Walk Alone, (8) 
Jealousy, (9) Somewhere on Via Roma, 
(10) Come Out Wherever You Are. 


PVT. NELSON OLMSTEAD, who was 
known by Chicago’s radio listeners as 
the writer-narrator of a show called 
The World’s Greatest Stories, is pres- 
ently with the Rome AES. In addition 
to working in the news room, he is 
rebroadcasting some of his old Greatest 
Stories scripts in a weekly 15-minute 
feafure on Wednesday nights at 6:15. 
On Sunday nights at the same time 
he does another show called Round 
About Rome. 

° s ° 

THE 12TH AIR FORCE Station in 
Florence has a novel idea in a program 
called Club Zero. As the show starts, the 
studio doors are swung open in a sort 
of “open house” gesture to whoever 


happens to be around. In past weeks 
this premeditated hospitality has suc- 
ceeded in luring a motley crew into 
the Club Zero cast. There was an as- 
sistant janitor who simply walked in to 
clean the windows, a piano tuner who 
dropped by to give the piano a going- 
over, and a bewildered lieutenant who 
wasn’t even in the right building. Once 
these innocent bystanders have entered 
the studio trap. they find themselves 
on the air being interviewed. 
. * * 


THE CASERTA-NAPLES station, 
which consistently serves up some of 
the finest radio fare in the theater 
despite the drawbacks of almost prim- 
itive broadcasting facilities, recently 
took a few technical steps forward. In 
addition to the construction of a new 
154-foot antenna, new studio and con- 
trol room equipment has been in- 
Stalled. 


AD LIBS: In response to the increas- 
ing interest in world news, all AES sta- 
tions are spotting at least 18 news ses- 
sions a day ... The PBS station in 
Leghorn, two months old, is the talk 
of the network. It has averaged 1,300 
pieces of mail per month .. . S-Sgt. 
Fred A. Shroeder, studio engineer at the 
Caserta Station, who also dabbles in 
programming, announcing and other 
specialized radio chores. used to be & 
butter-maker in civilian life . . . The 
Army reached out earlier this month 
and pulled into khaki John Conte, 
“jockey” to Frank Morgan on the 
Fannie Brice program, and Merwyn 
Bogue, whom you've known for years 
as Kay Kyser’s “Ish Kabibble.” 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HE 5TH ARMY is advancing’. Com- 

mand posts are a cluster of trailers 
parked beside a hedge. They move so 
swiftly that even officers’ latrines 
sometimes remain undug. You ask the 
MP where an outfit is and he doesn’t 
know. It’s down the road somewhere 
and usually the road ends-in a blown 
bridge. Engineers say there’s a by-pass 
back a way but try and find it. Dead 
mules lie on the highway shoulder, 
powdered by dust. Sometimes you see 
other lifeless figures, blanket-shrouded, 
waiting for GRs to catch up on their 
work. Mines are stacked beside the 
. road and jeeps bounce over round scars 
in the asphalt. Along the mountain 
trails you pass a blanket or entrench- 
ing tool or carton of cigarettes where 
a tired infantryman discarded them. 
Stubble-faced PWs awkwardly stumble 
off the hills thrown off-balance by 
arms locked behind their heads. Signs 
on the wrecked buildings are in Ger- 
man instead of English. Wiremen curse 
clouds of dust kicked up by passing 
jeeps. The weary infantry files past. 
The name on the enamelled blue and 
white crossroad arrows is “Bologna.” 


T COST three lives to learn this com- 
bat lesson. The Germans are using 

a delayed action mine which explodes 
five minutes after it is touched off. At 
least one of them was discovered in the 





valley below Roffeno Ridge. Another 
vital statistic which might save your 
life is that those enticing baskets of 
chestnuts left behind in abandoned 
buildings may contain the most ex- 
pensive tidbits you ever tried to taste. 





Two such baskets blew up when 10th 


Mountain Division men touched them. 
Booby traps. 


HIS IS the story of one house and 

the war. It is a grey house, built 
of stone. Behind it is a barn. In peace- 
time there were two cows and four 
hogs. For two months the house was 
in ‘No Man’s Land. The Germans 
planted mines around it. Shells fell 
close. Then, the morning of April 14th, 
the spring offensive began and one of 
the first objectives was Roffeno 
Ridge. The grey house sits ‘in the 
shadow of Rocca di Roffeno. It was 
that morning we first noticed the grey 
house. A bomber dove upon it and a 
fire bomb splashed flames over the 
barnyard, setting the haystack on fire. 
A little later the great artillery barrage 
began. One shell struck the side of 
the grey house, tearing a great hole 
in the stone wall. Anothér burst in the 
courtyard, smash- 
ing a red farm cart, 
two shells tore into 
the barn. Then the 
guns lifted their 
range and infantry- 
men moved down. 
For a rnoment they 
stopped at the grey 
house before walk- 
ing northward. For 
the grey house the 
war ended when 
they left. 

Next day we 
caught a ride down 
to the grey house on a tank destroyer. 
We wondered whether anyone still 
lived there and what war means to one 
house in one valley of one country. 
The farmer was still there. With him 
were two old women, 60 years old, per- 

























































than them, I hate the Germans 
took my pigs. Tell me, honestly . 
did the American commander ny" 
his army when I told him there ». 
Germans at my farm? It was ag. 
inconvenience. Perhaps he diq not . 
derstand?” : 


You MIGHT be interested to Indi: 
that reappearance of the \~ . 
442nd Infantry Regiment has cay 
considerable unrest among the ¢ yc 


haps,’a rosy-cheeked little girl and a 
vacant-faced young man who is in- 
sane. We were the first Americans to 
visit the old farmer and he was very 
excited as he poured a tumbler of white 
wine and offered it. 

“I do not understand,” he said, 
“Three months ago I wrote a letter 
to the American commander and told 
him there were Germans here. The 
Partisans promised to deliver it. But 
not until yesterday did the commander 
send American soldiers to drive the 
tedeschi away. He must be a very in- 
efficient man.” 


This first became evident when , 
remarked that Turkey Certainly dig 
waste much time sending an army o 
to Italy. A couple of days 

other prisoner was brought in bojj hisox'¢ 
with anger. “You wouldn't believe « 
the German fumed, “but that bas 
Goebbels told us Japan was fighting 
our side.” 


T# WIREMAN sat on the stone 

outside the wrecked ph 
watching the engineers stab ty 
probes into the mined road shou, 


i. 
Yankee 
in t 





We tried to explain the commander 4" 1 4 kno 
had many problems and could not al- ' th twe 
ways start offensives immediately upon %. f ns the winn 
receipt of his mail. Then we went down y Al Gettel 
into the stone basement and the A matened wi 


farmer showed us where his family had ath inning. 


hidden those past two months. One STRA' 
shell had ripped through the floor but the White 
no one was injured. “Fortuna, fortuna, 4 continued 


fortuna,” the farmer said as he looked 
at the shell hole. There were mat- 
tresses and dirty quilts on the floor. 



















“We slept there,” he explained. “And ad a “7 
we ate food hidden behind the wall. His name was Pfc. Bill Naden of Ma | ‘Al 1 
At first there were six Germans here. rose, Mass. “They’ve pulled 3,000 minfllirowns went | 
They took my watch and 21,000 lire— out of this valley so far and it mak Pitcher Don 
all we have saved. They took the cows 4 man wonder!” he said slowly. “Y ie Hayes 
and killed the pigs. Then they went see, six of us came down here thleties paire 
away.” night before the attack. We had se ng as the 

We asked the farmer what life was mules. We laid two miles of wire in : at 
-like in the grey house before the war. Man’s Land. A German sentry dog} ~~ in t 
“It was very good,” he said. “We had gan barking and another picked it WB» on and 
plenty of everything. I was a Fascist For half an hour we didn’t move. Th owman for t 


@econd. 

Cleveland sp 
ore 28,357 fi 
itched the It 


then because we had so much to eat 
and they said’ Fascism made it pos- 
sible..Then there was the war with 
Ethiopia and we had less. I was no 
longer a Fascist. Now even our house 
is ruined, the house where my father 
lived. I hate the Fascists now. More 


we finished our job and walked bad 
As we left, we could see Naden sf 
sitting on the doorstep, still watchi 
the engineers pull the round black td 
ers from the earth over which they 
crew had walked. 


—Sgt. STAN SWINTO the India: 








RATING oi du percent—vased on 

the number of bombs dropped 
within a 1,000-foot circle—is considered 
a good combat average for high alti- 
tude bombers. Consider then the rec- 
ord of the 15th AAF’s 49th Wing, whose 
Liberators in three attacks last week 
racked up an 80.13 percent accuracy 
score. 


In the first of the three outstanding 
jobs in pinpointing, a tactical mission 
in support of the Red Army, the wing 
blasted the St. Polten railyards in Aus- 
tria, led by Maj. Douglas Sanford of 
Dallas, Texas, pilot, and Lt. Alfred H. 
Lecompte of Brooklyn, bombardier. A 
few days later the wing scored again, 
this time at the Brescia railroad yards, 
in northern Italy, with Maj. Henry B. 
Hewitt of Mohawk, N. Y., at the con- 
trols of the lead ship and Lt. William G. 
Cavin of Phoenix, Ariz., toggling out 
the high explosives. Photos showed that 
1,000 freight cars, loaded with ma- 
chinery ready for shipment to Ger- 
many, were destroyed. 

On the -ollowing day the wing re- 
turned to Brescia, this time singling 
out the Breda Arms plant. Scorers 
studying photos of this attack gave 
the wing the exceptional average of 
86.66 and credited one group with 94.8 
percent of the bombs inside the vital 
circle. Wing leaders this day were Maj. 
Richard L. Rider of Berkeley, Calif., 
pilot, and Lt. Gustav C. Vock of Chi- 
cago, bombardier. The Breda plant for- 
merly supplied light arms to German 
forces opposing the 8th and 5th Armies. 


GT. WILLIAM J. Keyes of Brighton, 
Mass., a tail gunner on a B-24 Lib- 
erator of the 15th Air Force, was re- 
turning recently from a mission against 
the Augsburg railyards in Germany 
when he picked up a distraught voice 
on his radio command set. 
“Part of my left wing is gone,” it said 
excitedly. “Two engines are out, a 
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third is going, and I’m getting the hell 
out of this ship. Don’t let anyone get 
my rations, and I don’t give a damn 


if it’s six months. 
my footlocker!” 

Then the voice faded out and was 
not heard from again, 


Oh yeah, and lock 


ROBABLY the two most heckled men 

at the 15th AAF headquarters are a 
couple of lieutenant colonels to whom 
that old conversational bromide, 
weather, is a warfare weapon and a 
time-filling business through a 24-hour 
day. Not only do Lt. Cols. Roy W. Nelson 
of Seattle, Wash., and Raymond H. 
Kraft of Albuquerque, N. M., on alter- 
nate days sit in on the planning of stra- 
tegic bombing missions to provide accu- 
rate theater weather forecasts, but they 
are apt to be on the embarrassing end 
of such questions as why wasn’t some- 
one warned about the whirlwind which 
threw dirt in the general’s eye? 


These two staff weather officers are 
the link between the 15th AAF and the 
MAAF weather station, a joint British 
and American effort which, for quan- 
tity of weather data handled, is prob- 
ably the world’s largest—outside of 
Washington and London. ; 

The MAAF weather station, conceived 
in an informal bull session by top-rank- 
ing “weather guessers” some 18 months 
ago in a Tunisian hotel room, was lo- 
cated with 15th AAF headquarters be- 
cause that air force had the most press- 
ing need for weather forecasts detailed 
enough to predict the amount of sweat 
on the brows of German ack-ack gun- 
ners as far away as the Ruhr. 

At the receiving end of the factory- 
like assembly line, both British and 
Americans record weather dope from 
the thousands of observations made 
throughout the theater, and hand it 
on to decoders. Then the Allied experts 
go into separate huddles and come up 
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with forecasts hashed out in twice-daily speeds, travels 15 miles an hours Phil Weintr 
conferences. runs a week on one gallon of gas. ns with two | 
Cooperation reigns all along the line, Templeton got the idea for his fumed to th 
and the keynote of the whole operation hicle, which resembles the autos on™ a 


is depicted in a staff man’s cartoon 
hanging in the outer office. It shows 
two chastened operators locked in puri- 
tan-like stocks, one of whom says: “I 


miniature speedway, when he spott 
an abandoned P-38 belly tank. Lal 
he obtained a transmission from 
wrecked German motor bicycle, so 


the Giants 
d Eddie Sta 
t for Bro 
farted for Bri 


missed a deadline by five minutes. What wheels from a discarded oxygen ts vive the thi 
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ports to users throughout the theater, jn his mind’s eye the car began to nior league v 
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information, when requested, for special All he lacked was a chain Pirates to 
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IVE THE American soldier’s nat- just what I needed in the gun tum (yD 0°) 
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of a junkpile, and anything is likely It required six months of tinker mnk Gustin 
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Remain 


Unbeaten 





ints Outslug Dodgers, 10-6; Athletics,|». 


indians, Pirates, And Braves, Win 





YORK, April 21 (ANS)—The major league clubs shifted 


ners yesterday 


Yankees and Giants continued to to 
White Sox remained unbeaten to press the Yanks 
can. The Giants beat Brooklyn in a slugfest, 10-6, 


4 the Chicago 


eri 
, 0 ee edged the Browns in 


4 Washington’s delayed? 


7 ugural, 6-3. 
t opening day crowd 

Pyeare, 24,494, in- 
Hayes and 

Feoon, who the American 
on Mt, Suribachi on Iwo Jima, 
Tad on as Rep. Sam Rayburn 
werexas), subbed for President 
D. an and threw out the first 


' ees teed off on Mickey 
Cay the fourth for three 
»s and knocked him out in the 
rth with two more. Floyd Bevens 
4s the winner but he was saved 

Al Gettel when the Senators 
Y ciened with none out im the 
mth inning. 

STRATEGY FAILS 
White Sox returned. home 

entinued their winning ways 

beating the Browns in the tenth 
nen Leroy Schalk doubled to score 
nris Hockett, after Tony Cuccinello 
ad been purposely passed to get 

gsehalk. Both Ed Lopat of the 
x and Al Hollingsworth of the 
browns went the route. 

Pitcher Don Black and catcher 
ankie Hayes of the Philadelphia 
thieties paired timely hurling and 
iting as the A’s handed the Bos- 
mn Red Sex their fourth straight 

eat, 5-3, in Boston. Hayes hit a 
ome run in the first inning with 
ne on and the A’s rapped Joe 
owman for two more runs in the 
Becond. 

Cleveland spoiled Detroit's opener 


ut the change did not affect the leaders as 


their respective leagues 


10 innings, 3-2, and the Yankees 
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Penn, Gornétl Settle 
Turkey Day Dispute 





PHILADELPHIA, April 21 
(ANS)—-An eight-game football 
schedule was announced for the 
University of Pennsylvania after 
the athletic office straightened 
out the en ee ee ee 
with Cornell. The Big and 
the Quakers had different inter- 
pretations of the date of Thanks- 
giv: so they compromised 
by schedu the annua! game for 
Saturday, Nov. 24. 

The schedule: Se 29, Brown, 
Oct. 6, Dartmouth, 13, North Caro- 
lina, 27, Navy. Nov. 3, Princeton, 10, 
Columbia, 17, Army, 24, Cornell. 





— 





es 








Major League Standings 








AMERICAN LEAGUE 


L. Pot. GB. 
New York 100g 
Chi 1,000 
500 


4s 


FRIDAY’S SCORES 
New York 6, W: 3. 
Cleveland 4, Detroit 1. 
Philadelphia 5, Boston 3. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Ww. L. Pet. GB. 
New York poset 
Cincinnati 1 
W/s 
l/s: 
l/s 
2 


Brooklyn 

Pliteburgh 
urg: 

Boston 


Ce en 


Chicago 2 
Philadelphia 24/2 
FRIDAY’S SCORES 
New York 10, Brooklyn 6. 
Boston 6, Philadelphia 5. 

Pittsburgh 5, Chicago 4. 





(Others Not Scheduled.) 











fore 28,357 fans as Steve Gromek }, 


hed the Indians to a 4-1 tri- 
mph over the Tigers. Ed Carnett, 
wil Hoag, Roy Cullenbine and 
ut Seery delivered the big hits 
w the Indians while the Tigers 
pred their only run on doubles 
y Rudy York and Don Ross. 
bby Overmire was the loser 
Phil Weintraub batted in five 
ns with two homers as the Giants 
dumed to the Polo Grounds and 
t the Dodgers, 10-6. Pitcher 
y Feldman also clouted one 
the Giants while Mike Sandlock 
d Eddie Stankey hit for the cir- 
it for Brooklyn. Tom Seats 
farted for Brooklyn but failed to 
uvive the third inning. 


SEWELL VICTOR 


Rip Sewell registered his 100th 
tajor league victory as his blooper 
ich puzzled the Cubs and enabled 
he Pirates to win, 5-4, Sewell al- 
i nine hits but fanned six and 
incomplete control the last five 
ings. Bob Elliott homered for 
¢ Pirates, while the winning run 
scored in the eighth when 
nk Gustine doubled and Al 
opez singled off relief pitcher 
vaude Passeau. Hank Wyse started 
d lost for the Cubs, 
little Butch Neiman’s penchant 
y ninth inning homers ruined the 
iiladelphia Phillies’ opening day 
Sthe Braves won, 6-5, and climbed 
ut of last place in the National 
ague. Aided by Vince DiMaggio’s 
ime run, the Phillies rapped 
Hany Hutchings-hard in the early 
ngs but the Braves’ starting 
wer settled down and pitched 
‘oreless ball after the third inning. 
‘atiey Cozart relieved Hutchings 
Seventh and was the winner. 


id Games On Neutral 
fields May Be Allowed 


WASHINGTON, April 21 (ANS) 
“cent conferences between Asa 
tan of the Eastern Intercol- 
‘ . Association, and Dr. Wilbur 
Del NCAA head with the Office 
“tense Transportation are ex- 
' to result in the lifting of 
me t,o neutral field football 
~y The two athletic heads have 
convinced the ODT that it 
*r to move the game .to the 
an the fans to the games. 


Wagner In Pinch 


BLANDING, Fla. April 
' . Ap 
dno —Pre. Hal Wagner, former 
‘oeal 


in 


catcher now on duty in 
pad camp, left the train 
ma hville while returning 
a tn tne ue Joined a_ local 
Par; * Jacksonville Victor 
nih 4229 belted a homer in the 
rar ak a tie and win the 


Above—Ann Curtis (left) 
Brenda Helser as 100-yard 





the 19-year-old San Fran- 


cisco swimming sensation who dethroned Hollywood's 


free style titlist in the Na- 


tional Women's AAU meet in Chicago gets a big hug 


from Brenda after the race. Just a big happy family. 


Below—That's 16-year-old 


(Yes, we said 16) Clara 


LaMore of Providence, R. |., soaking wet and just as 
pleased after winning the 300-yard invitational. 


(Acme Photos) 





Here's The Payoff 





Q.—1. Who was leading on points 
in the Joe Louis-Billy Conn fight 
until Conn was knocked out? 2. Is 
it possible for a batter to get two 
hits with one official time at bat? 
—Sgt H.R. Maddock 


A.—1. Referee Josephs voted up 
to the 13th round when the kayo 
was registered by Louis; Conn seven 
rounds, Louis five. Judge Haley had 
the score six to six and judge Mon- 
ree’s score favored Conn seven to 
four with one even—Nat Fleischer 
in Ring Magazine. 2. No. 

* ¢ @ 

a whe professional basket- 
ball team is considered pro cham- 
pions of the United States? 
A.—The Fort Wayne, Ind., Zoll- 
ners took their second straight 





world’s professional court title by 





beating the Dayton Acmes, 78-52, 
March 28 in the world pre tourna- 
ment at Chicago. 
8 7 * . 
Q.—Why are the 92nd Division’s 
athletic teams called the Big A’s? 


A.—Because Gen. Almond, divi- 
sion commander, signed the request 
for forming athletic teams with his 
typical A which has come to be 
known throughout the division as 
“approved.” Sgt. James Strong, 
Cleveland, seeing the order, sug- 
gested calling the club, Big A’s, and 
it stuck. a 

. 


Q.—Who has won the most golf 
tournaments since Sammy Snead 
was discharged from the Navy. 
Snead or Byron Nelson? 

—Ist Lt. A. P. Pasquale 


A.—Nelson, nine to six. 


Irish Sign Ripley, 
Release Grid Card 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., April 21 
(ANS)—A ten-game football sched- 
ule was announced for Notre 
Dame's 1945 eleven here yesterday, 
while at the same time the Irish 
athletic office announced Elmer 
Ripley had been signed as basket- 
ball coach. 

Ripley succeeds Clem Crowe, 
who resigned last month to be- 
come head football coach at the 
University of Iowa. Ripley began 
his coaching career at Georgetown 
University in 1928 after a long and 
successful career as a player in 
the professional ranks. He later 
coached Yale, then returned to 
Georgetown, and took the Colum- 
bia post when the Hoyas dropped 
athletics. Billy Hassett, who will 
captain the Irish five next year, 
played under “Rip” at G. U. 

The only change in the football 
schedule is the substitution of 
Iowa for Wisconsin. The Army 
game has not been settled. 

The football schedule: Sept. 
29, Illinois. Oct. 6, Georgia Tech, 
13, Dartmouth, 20, Pittsburgh, 27, 
Iowa. Nov. 3, Navy, 10, Army, 17, 


.| Northwestern, 24, Tulane. Dec. 1, 


Great Lakes. 


Pete Gray Back 


CHICAGO, April 21 (ANS)—Pete 
Gray, one-armed leftfielder of the 
St. Louis Browns, wrenched his 
shoulder Wednesday and was not 
benched for a lack of hitting, 
Manager Luke Sewell said yester- 
day. Gray wrenched his shoulder 
muscles making a catch against the 
Tigers. He may be back in the 
lineup on Sunday. 





FIGHT RESULTS 


LOS ANGELES—Chalky Wrizcht, 132. 





Durance. Mexico, outpointed Willie 
Joyce, 136. Gary, Ind., (10). 

NEW YORK — Marvin Bryant, 163, 
Dallas, Texas, outpointed Coolidge 
Miller, 162, Brooklyn, (8). 

PORTLAND. Me. — Maurice (Lefty) 
LaChance, 129, Lisbonne, Me., out- 
pointed Norman See, 131, Montreal, 
(10). 

WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥.—Vic Cota, 
140, New York, outpointed Clarence 





King, 133, Palm Beach, Fla., (6). 


MTOUSA Champions 
Capture Tri-Theafer 
Court Title, 61 - 31 


CAIRO, Egypt, April 19 (Delayed) 
—The Bulidozers, the MTOUSA bas- 
ketball champions from the 2ist 
Engineer Aviation Regt., won the 
Tri-Theater basketball champion- 
ship here by defeating Camp Huck- 
step for the second time, 61-31, in 
the six-team, double elimination 
event. The Bulldozers swept through 
the tournament without a defeat. 
The Africa-Middle East cham- 
pion Huckstep five tied the Bull- 
dozers, 7-7, in the 
first period and 
trailed by orty a 
single point at 
halftime, 19-18, 
but the _ hosts 
could not cope 
with the hustling 
club from Italy’s 
Adriatic sector in 
the third quarter 
and were out- 
scored 22-4. The ‘ 
fourth quarter : 
was also all-Bull- SOKOL 
dozer as they added to their margin, 
The Bulldozers were slowed down 
in the first half but resumed the 
aggressive style that marked their 
earlier triumphs at the outset of 
the second half and with M-Sgt. 
Joe Sokol showing the way with a 
19-point performance they soon left 
Huckstep behind. Huckstep, a six- 
point loser to the Bulldozers in the 
semi-final, missed Tommy Baer, 
the fo.mer St. John’s courtman, 
who turned his ankle early in the 
week and played only a few min- 
utes. the final. 
Pvt. Paul Herman, with Sokol an 
all - Mediterranean tournament 
player, was second high scorer with 
13 vis while Pvt. Bob McQuillen 
had 11. 


Contenders Scarce 
On Latest NBA Lisf 


WASHINGTON, April 21 (ANS) 
—The National Boxing Association 
announced its quarterly rankings 
yesterday, listing champions and 
logical contenders. The NBA finds 
only one likely opponent for the 
top man in the heavyweight, we-- 
terweight and featherweight classes, 
T-Set. Joe Louis and Cpl. Billy 
Conn of course rank 1-2 among the 
heavies. 

Champions, first named, and con- 
tenders in other classes: 

Light Heavyweight—Gus Lesne- 
vich; Lloyd Marshall and Freddie 
Mills. 

Middleweicht — Tony Zale; Jake 
LaMotta and George Abrams. 
Welterweight—Freddie Cochrane; 
Ray Robinson. 

Lightweight—Ike Williams; Juan 
Zurita, Beau Jack, Bob Montcom- 
ery and Willie Joyce. 

Featherweight -—- Sal _ Bartola; 
Willie Pep. 

Bantamweight — Manuel Ortiz; 
Rush Dalma, Kui Kong Young and 
Little Dado. 

Flyweight — Jackie Patterson; 
Alex Murphy, Joe Curran and Dade 
Marino. 


Barrow Wasn't Offered 
Post As Czar--Bradley 


CLEVELAND, Apri! 21 (ANS)— 
Alva Bradley, president of the 
Cleveland Indians and a member of 
the major leagues’ four-man com- 
mittee to study candidates to suc- 
ceed Judge Landis, yesterday ridi- 
culed the story that Ed Barrow had 
been offered the position by Wi" 
Harridge, president of the American 
League. 

“It sounds like a pije dream,” 
Bradley said. “In the first place he 
doesn’t have the authority to offer 
anybody the job and furthermore 
Barrow’s age and poor health would 
eliminate him as a suitable candi- 
date. It sounded like somebody was 
putting words in Barrow’s mouth. 


Cubs Sign Pair 
CHICAGO, April 21 (ANS)—The 
Chicago Cubs’ last two holdou 
nitchers, Hy Vandenberg and Paui 
Erickson, agreed to terms yesterday 
Vandenberg said he would join th: 
club immediately but c&rickson pre- 
fers to play home games only anc 
remain on his milk route. 

Vandenberg won seven and lost 
four and Erickson won five and lost 





nine last vear. 
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Sth, 8th Armies Take 
Vital Bologna, Key 
To Po Valley Plain 


(Continued from page 1) 


oldest overseas combat outfit, uncer 
the command of Maj. Gen. Charles 
L. Bolte. 

American troops entering Bologna 
wer unc2r the over-all command of 
Maj. Cen. Geoffrey Keyes, com- 
mander of the U. S. II Corps. 

The achievement was brilliant. To 
effect the liberation of the city, 
the Americans had come through 

” some of Italy’s tc :ghest terrain. The 
Poles, advancing up Highway 9, 
southeast of the city, had broken 
through the enemy’s strongest de- 
lense line—the so-called Genghis 
Khan Line on the adice River. 

There was nothing tonight be- 
tween leading elements of the Allied 
armies and the Po River but flat, 
open country, criss-crossed with 
important highways and a network 
of secondary roads. 

And in this arena was the bulk 
of the German army, pressed hard 
from the south and southwest and 
flanked high on the right by other 
British troops advancing towar 
Ferrara and the Po. 

Meanwhile, troops of the 5th 
Army’s IV Corps were exploiting 
their severing of the important 
Bologna-Modena highway, which 
they cut in two yesterday, and the 
situation in the area around Ponte 
Samoggia was described as fluid. 


BRAZILIANS PUSH 

On the extreme left, Brazilian 
forces, seeking to maintain contact 
with the Germans, broke forward 
about three munes along their entire 
line and occupied the village of 
Montalto. Italian Partisans, oper- 
ating under the command of IV 
Corps, occupied numerous hills, in- 
cluding Mt. Lancio, a 4,000-foot peak 
about four miles south of Sestola. 

In the Ligurian coastal sector of 
the 5th Army front there were in- 
dications that the Germans were 
using sailors a:.d former air force 

nnel in an effort to bolster the 

e. Troops of the command of 
Maj. Gen. Edward N. Almond 
pushed up Highway 1 to Sarzana, 

British infantry and tanks, oper- 
ating in the push for Ferrara, rolled 
one mile beyond captured Porto- 
maggiore and to the northwest they 
fought their way 2,000 yards beyond 
Bolognese on the Ferrara road. 

In the face of heavy shellfire, 
other units of the oth entered San 
Nicolo Ferrarese, l:ey village on 
Road 16, 

Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, made the following state- 
ment on the capture of Bologna: 

“The capture of Bologna is a vic- 
tory that belongs to every Allied 
fighting man—soldier, sailor and 
airman—in the"italian Theater. My 
warmect> congratulations to the 
troops which have seized this vital 
military objective after-a winter's 
campaign that has presented almost 
insuperable obstacles in terrain, 
weather and fanatical erlemy resis- 
tance. Now let us keep driving for- 
ward until the last enemy soldier 
has been driven from Italy.” 


CLARK’S MESSAGE 


Ceneral Mark W. Clark, com- 
mander of the 15th Army Group, 
said today of the capture of 
Bologna: 

“The 15th Army Group has today 
liberated Bologna from the Ger- 
mans. The American 5th Army and 
the British 8th Army now stand 
inside the gateway to the Po plain, 
poised to destroy the Germans who 
centinue to enslave and exploit 
northern Italy. 

“British, New Zealanders, Indian 
Army, Polish, Brazifian, South Af- 
rican, Jewish, Italian and American 
troops, singte-minded in purpose, 
will drive forward to destroy the 
enemy. He still may stand and fight, 
tut Bologna represents to us the 
beginning -f final victory in Italy. 

“Bologna has assumed the aspect 
of a symbol of the campaign in 
which we have been engaged and 
its fall denotes success in that cam- 
paign. However, our most important 
objective remains the destruction 
or capture of the enemy forces op- 
pees us, so that all Italy may be 

berated and the end of the war 
hastened as much as possible. The 
overwhelming Allied air power, and 
naval aid, helped our gallant ground 
troops in a manner that, merits our 
highest praise.” 





New Record 


LONDON, April 21 (AP) — RAF 
Mosquitoes set a new record by 
bombing Berlin six times last night 
in climax to another day-long blitz 
on Nazi railways by well over 3.000 
Allied warplanes. Three times was 
the most the battered Nazi capital 
over had been raided in one night 

ore. 


ds| bridges, rail objectives, 








Tedeschi Outclassed, 
Say Eytie Civilians 





WITH U. 8. FORCES IN THE 
PO VALLEY, April 20 (Delayed) 
—Open-mouthed Italian civilians 
watching masses of tanks and 
thousands of motor vehicles 
spreading out over the hard roads 
of the Po, believe the Germans 
have no chance of stemming the 
5th Army ariy longer. 

“The Tedeschi are a poco army 
compared to this,” one Italian 
war veteran said. “They have no 
tanks; they walk, they beg food, 
they even have only a few horses 
left. For weeks they have had no 
gasoline. They cannot stop all 
this,” and he gestured toward the 
bumper flow of trafiie. 


MAAF Planes Roar 
Over Bologna Area 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, April 
21—Flying more than 3,000 sorties, 
planes from the Strategic and Tac- 
tical Air Forces yesterday bombed 
buildings 
and vehicles over a wide territory 
ony the Bologna area into Aus- 
tria. 

Last night RAF Liberators from 
the Strategic Air Force bombed 
the vital Verona-Parona _§$ rail 
bridge which was strongly defended 
by night fighters and heavy flak. 

Other escorted heavy bombers 
of the SAF struck three road 
bridges, two rail bridges, two rail 
yards and two viaducts in north 
Italy while strategic fighters 
bombed and strafed rail objectives 
in Austria. 

Medium bombers of the Tactical 
Air Force attacked bridges in three 
places'on the Brenner route and 
a variety of targets in the Bologna 
area, including road and rail 
points, buildings and_ vehicles. 
More than 1,000 fighters and 
fighter-bombers of the TAF yester- 
day roamed over the Po Valley 
shooting up German installations 
in the way of the advancing 5th 
and 8th Armies. 

Objectives of the Balkan Air 
Force yesterday were gun positions 
on Cherso Island, rail yards on the 
Yugoslav mainland, enemy posi- 
tions facing Yugoslav troops and 
shipping in the Pianinski Channel. 
The Coastal Air Force joined the 
northern Italy attack by strafing 
motor transport and rail targets. 

In all of yesterday's operations, 
seven of our heavy bers and 
13 other aircraft were reported 
missing. 














5TH, 8TH JOIN 


(Continued from page 1) 








of Boston, Mass., claimed to be the 
doughfeet astride the first tank to 
enter the town. 

Both armies now are cleaning 
through and around the city, hot 
on the heels of the enemy retreat- 
ing toward the Po. 

A murky sky and strong wind may 
be giving the enemy a reprieve 
from the air force which is out to 
hunt and destroy him. 

The liberation of Bologna came 
as a surprise, for it was generally 
accepted that the German High 
Command would leave a suicide 
outfit to defend the city and thus 
block Highway 65. But outflanking 
movements by both armies made 
him pull out. P 
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Boys, It’s No Time 
To Pull A Corrigan 





WITH THE 15TH ARMY 
GROUP, April 21—Jerry appar- 
ently believes that Allied com- 
cca, are as disrupted as 


The Germans dropped leaflets 
in the Ligurian coastal sector 
yesterday. They were printed 
about 1941 and said in substance: 
“The end of the war is near. Why 
not quit now?” . 

A good question, Von Veiting- 
hoff. Why not? 


this theatre is written, 
ated 5th Army troops 








and the Po Valley. 


Super Forts Hammer 
Kyushu Japs Again|:e= 


situated between the 





GUAM, April 21 (Reuter’s) — A 
formation of between 200 and 300 
Super Fortresses from Marianas 
bases raked the length and breadth 
of Kyushu, Japan’s southernmost 
home island, today in the third of 
a series of attacks aimed at wiping 
out Japanese air attacks in the 
Okinawa area. 

Nine airfields were the t ts 
of the raids with what Maj. Gen. 
Curtis Le May termed a “very 
large” force of Super Fortresses 
splitting up into nine attack groups. 
Medium level attacks were deliv- 
ered with fighter opposition incon- 
sequential or nil, according to early 
reports. Bombers spent 90 minutes 
over the same area Tuesday and 
Wednesday. : 


EMERGENCY MOVE . 
NEW YORK, April 21 (AP)— 
Tokyo radio said yesterday that 
had bee 


railway material and 
and Bologna sausage. 


t ‘dating from the 


Torre Garisenda, 
of the perpendicular. 











were adopted at a day-long meeting 


of Suzuki’s cabinet. the city’s greatest art 














W's Good to Be tak Ge Flatland 


Allies Find In Bologna ~ 
A City Rich In History 


When the history of the war in 
ing handful of miles which separ- 


way 65 from Bologna, when positions 
were stabilized in that sector last 
fall, will go down as one of the 
longest distances in the Italian cam- 


paign. 

Now, with Bologna’s capture, the 
Apennines have been left behind 
and north of the city stretch the 
fertile, agricultural Lombardy plain 


Capital of the province of Emilia, 


and Savena Rivers, Bologna is strat- 
ly important as a communica- 
tions center from which highways 
and rail lines radiate to principal 
north Italian cities. Before the war, 
the city of 318,444 manufactured 


the lighter side produced macaroni 


Originally a principal Roman 
colony known as Bononia following 
189 B. C., Bologna is divided into two 
sections, an old Roman city orien- 
tated on compass points and an 
“outer” district. Its distinctive at- 
rape nore is due largely to archjtec- 


FAMOUS TOWERS 
Long streets, frequently arcaded, 
are dotted by numerous churches 
and palazzi, generally of bri 
struction, while rising 
the city are some 200 


foot Torre Asinelli and the 163-foot 
both leaning out 


The largest of Bologna’s churches 
is Gothic-styled S. Petronio, dating 
from 1390, although probably the 
most unusual is S. Stefano, which 


“emergency measures” n 
taken for the further evacuation| consists of a group of seven smaller 
of homeland cities. The measures|basilicas, built at different dates. PO SWEEP SPELLS 


Raphael’s “S. Cecilia,” considered 








originally painted in 1515 for thy 
church of S. Giovanni in Monte. 
Representative works of early 
Bolognese artists are gathered ij 
the famous picture gallery, whik 
the Civic Museum contains an ex 
cellent collection of antiquities an 
medieval art treasures. 


SEAT OF LEARNING 

Bologna is probably best known 
a seat of learning. Its university, 
Europe’s oldest, was founded in 108 
and in one year, 1262, numbered 
10,000 students including Dante and 
Petrarch. Still distinguished for its 
fine medical school, the university 
pioneered the teaching of huma 
anatomy in the 14th century. 

From the same period, it include 
women among its professors, one of 
whom, Novella d’Andrea, was con 
cealed by curtains during lectures 
due to her great beauty. Galvanism 
was discovered at the school in 11% 
by a famed physiologist, Lug 
Galvani. 

Around the older core of Bologna, 
@ modern town has gradually grow 
up and, today, new construction can 
be found downtown as well as it 
the suburbs. The city’s cepter- 
marked-by Ptazza Vittorio Emanuele 
and Piazza Del Nettuno, in which 
stands a famed Renaissance statlt, 
the bronze “Fountain of Neptune, 
by Jean of Bologna, a Fie 
sculptor. 

The handicraft of Bologna’s art 
sans is distinguished, particularly i 
furniture, wrought iron, laces an 
embroidery. Although a native pe 
fume, Acqua di Felsina, rivals Bal 
de Cologne, distilling prowess § 
based on a reputation as a 
of good. liquor, dating back to t# 
17th century. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE PROM- 
ISED LAND, April 20 (Delayed)— 
There it is down below—the Po Val- 
ley, the place we’ve been fighting 
for since Salerno. There is the 
heart of Italy, the center of its in- 
dustries, the flatland farm country. 
It stretches as far as you can see: 
green fields, fruit trees, clusters of 
unharmed houses, oxen ploughing 
rich, black earth. 

The war seems a million miles 
away. Just one shell has exploded 
in an hour. There is a plume of 
white smoke in the direction of Mo- 
dena. Another of black just south- 
west of the sprawling tan mass of 
buildings which is Bologna. The 


infantry is moving down the hill 
now into the promised land. 

How does it feel to finally get 
there to reach the goal for which 
men have bled and lived in misery 








for 17 months? 
“I'm just tired, that’s all,” said 


By A Staff Correspondent —— 
Capt. Raymond Beu, Elgin, Ill., com- 
mander of the 85th Infantry Regi- 
ment, G Company. 

“It makes me sick to my stomach 
to see the goddam valley,” said Pfc. 
Russel McGuire, Mobile, Ala. “All 
those good boys who are gone just 
because of it.” 

“So that’s the Po. To hell.with it. 
I want to see Baltimore,” Pvt. Rob- 


fighting on flatland.” 
posts down there?” 


us this morning.” 


“No more ridges, brother.” 

“I hope we get to the Po River 
so we can take a bath.” 

“Don’t reckon I know much about 


“What do you do for observation 


“Here are the maps—artillery had 
some. We're off the ones they 











rive show that the war is st 


gave 
The only thing slowing uP ee 








ert Whitlock, rifle company aid| “My God, paved roads!” vance now is the problem 0 ra 
man-from Baltimore put it. That was the way they -talked.|ing up supplies over the age 

The company was moving out,/tn the war rooms the breakthrough | ered mountain trails leading vrc 
filing down this last foothill intolinto the Po is the ereatest news of|into the valley. It is the Mi, 
the valley. It was impossible to get the Italia er past Rome and the race wai The 
the names of the men who were| ‘He Italian campaign. But after a/ southern France all over 8&8 Cut 
speaking but these were their re-|Week of pushing, a week in which/enemy lines seem shatter®® fog 
marks as they walked into the val-|food came out of K ration boxes/off Krauts are wandering miles 
ley: and a few minutes sleep snatched|the hills and out of villages iy 


“Poke your rifle in every bush. No- 
eogy knows where the hell the front 


“It looks ‘ood to see it.” 

“It’s ccming out of these moun- 
tains into the flatland that gets 
me.” 


is too tired 


down our throat and 





believe. 


when you could get it, the infantry 
to care. The flatland is 
what matters most to them. For 
once the Germans aren’t looking 


the gcddam mountains. It’s hard 






who would accept their surTé 
This is it. The days ©. 4 we 

mules and mountains are ( 

are spreading out into 

of the Po as fast as our 

move. 


we're out of 




















GET RID OF ITM 
GET IT OUT 



















I PUT iT ON MRS. 
WOODLEYS PORCH 
WITHOUT TELLING 
HER --- MAYBE, 
SHE MIGHT 
LIKE IT 









TAKE IT DOWN ) 





mi. "LL GET RID 
TO THE FURNACE 3 OF IT 
AND BURN b (ALL RIGHT 
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HELLO DAGWOOD } 
-- COME In “4 




















LOOK AT THE MASTERPIECE 
BY FETUCHINI, MY RICH 






UNCLE. GAVE ME ! 
ISN'T. iT 
GORGEOUS ? F777 





























TWO DOLLARS FOR 
{4 FETUCHINI ORIGINAL! 
GREAT SCOTT! YOU'RE 
OUT OF VYOuR 


‘LL GIVE YOU JAZ 
m TWO FIFTY ges 


Te 








aez ll 





BLONDIE +: 
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SELL IT? I'D Fe 

PART WITH MY 

RIGHT ARM -g# 
FIRST 


rLL GIVE YOU 
TWO. DOLLARS 





DAGWOOD PLEASE, 
PLEASE DONT TEMPT ME 
WITH MONEY:--I'M WEAK-- 
PLEASE DONT ASK ME 
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IF YOU'VE BEEN FOLLOWING the world news carefully, you should be able 
to tackle the 15 questions below. Each question counts five points, but almost 
all of them have more than one part. Figure out what each part is worth, then 
add up your score. The perfect tally is 75, but anything above 50 automatically 
gives you a better-than-average rating. 


1. Name the native states of America’s 
five-star generals: (a) George C. Mar- 


shall; (b) Douglas MacArthur; (c) 
Dwight D. Eisenhower; (d) Henry H. 
Arnold. 


2. Recent landings in the Pacific were 
made at (a) Okinawa; (b) Luzon, and 
(c) Negros Island. What American unit 
was involved in each operation? 


3. How many independent countries 
_would you say are still not involved in 
the war on either side—five, seven or 
ten? : 


4. A Hollywood “Oscar” was presented 
Ingrid Bergman for her work in what 
picture last year? 


5. Identify these people in the news 
recently: (a) His book was criticized 
by the Russian newspaper Pravda; (b) 
He is in the Pacific observing the effects 
of the Coast Guard’s physical training 
program on our troops; (c) He de- 
manded a 25 percent wage increase for 
hard coal miners; (d) He was awarded 
the Medal of the City of Rome. 


6. With which Secretaries of State 
in U.S. history are these foreign policies 
associated: (a) “Open Door”; (b) “Re- 
ciprocal Trade”; (c) “Monroe Doc- 
trine”? 


Group; (b) 6th Army; (c) Far East 
Air Forces; (d) 12th Army Group. 


8. When, where and by whom was 
the first 1,000-ton bombing of the war 
made? 


9. These men resigned their posts 
in recent months: (a) James Byrnes; 
(bo) Count Carlo Sforza; (c) William 
Phillips. What were their jobs? 


10. Identify the following: (a) Hekze- 
biah Hawkins; (b) Umbriago; (c) “Bet- 
A-Million” Bashby; (d) Anzio Annie. 


11. Describe the Army’s new M-2. 


12. Arrange these Red Army leaders 
in the order of their commands from 
north to south: (a) Malinovsky; (b) 
Tolbukhin; (c) Zhukov; (d) Koniev; 
(e) Vassilevsky. 


13. What are the complete names of 
the following organizations: (a) USO; 
(b) AFHQ; (c) APS; (d) PRO; (e) OSS? 


14. What are the middle initials of 
these personages: (a) Edward Stetiinius 
Jr.; (b) Adm. Chester Nimitz; (c) Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomtery; (d) 
Winston Churchill. 


15. With whom or what are these nick- 
names associated: (a) “Howlin’ Mad”; 


hy 4 FE 


# 
A department for the calculating, the contrary and the just plain 
Questions should be addressed to “Any Question?” Department, The Stars 


Stripes, APO 512, U. S. Army. 


Q. My buddies and I have been hav- 
ing quite an argument on the subject 
of in-laws. Would you please put us 
straight on the following question— 
would my wife’s sister’s husband be 
my brother-in-law? 

—T-5 Arnett Wilson 

A. Strictly speaking, the husband of 
your wife’s sister is not your brother- 
in-law. Your brother-in-law. would only 
be the brother of your wife or the hus- 
band of your sister. 


* . * 


Q. Would you please give us the cor- 
rect age of the “King of Crooners,” the 
unbeatable Bing Crosby? 

—Stoker Ken Dacre and Crew 

A. Crooner Crosby is 41. 


Q. I and my buddy are having a little 
argument about TNT and dynamite. 
Which one is safer to handle and why? 

4 —Pvt. Eulis Threet 

A. TNT and dynamite are equally 
safe. Both reauire a detonating agent 
to make them explode. 

co * * 

Q. When I was in Northern Ireland I 
married a girl there. I would like to 
know if there is any chance of going 
there on TD to see my wife and little 


girl? 
—Pfc. Bill Funk 
A. Because of extreme transportation 
difficulties, ETOUSA is not granting 
leaves or furloughs to North Ireland at 





tices in sending men into their 
So right now your chances of g 
to North Ireland are pretty slim, 


Q. I have made several efforts 
out just when the ribbon which jg 
by the VFW is supposed to be 
if it is to be worn at all by 
of the Armed Forces. If not 
they issue the ribbon? : 

—Pfc. William Tho 

A. Section V, AR 600-40 state 
“badges of societies will be worn 
uniform only when attending 
ceremonies and functions of 
cieties, and they may then be wor 
decorations, service medals, or 
tutes therefore.” 


* . . 


Q. Who was the original inven 
the first party to fly an airp 
where did the original pattern 
from before the Wright bro 
hold of it? 

—Prvt. ¢, 

A. Men have been trying tofly 
the beginning of the world. Ie 
Leonardo Da Vinci both designed 
contraptions. The Wrights we 
first to have a power-driven plan 
off from and return to the 
Before then, gliders had been jp 
for some time. 

2 s . 


Q. Has there at any time 
Super Fort raid on Germany? 





























































































































7. Name the head man in each of (b) “Vinegar Joe”; (c) “The Bastards | this time. The Mediterranean Theater —Pic. J.U, 
these U. S. commands: (a) 6th Army of Bastogne”; (d) “The Timberwolves.” ' must conform to ETO policies and prac- A. No. 
—————————— — 
2 43 5 oe j7 18 9 fo ff 
1's 1e 17 v ‘ 
2 23 27 [2 
30 q D) 32 3 
36 
By Cpl. BILL TAMBURRINO 
Special to The Stars and Stripes ‘os 4 . 
ACROSS 51 One who throws. 125 Desert’ haven (pl.). 46 ? 6 4 sO s. 
2 On the ocean, 52 New Zealand lizard, 126 Shade trees. z 
6 Type of moths. 54 Battle cries. 127 Compass point. 
9 Corvine bird. 56 Faux ——. 128 Dash (Fr.). $6 157 co ol 
14 What soldiers go by 59 Worthless matter. 130 Chinese flower. 
16 (abbr.). = 60 Lairs. 182 Heavenly body. 4 a" es eo 6? 69 70 
17 Unit of electrical ca- 61 Male sheep. aa0 Swe-tuee Se. 
pacity. 64 God of love. 135 Take out a letter. 7s 
19 Girl’s name. 66 Confront. 136 Disfigure. 7) 7S 17% 197 9 e/ 
20 Pronoun. 69 A pastoral pipe. 137 Old Italian form of 
21 Artless (Fr.). 70 Girl's name. address (pl.). 
23 Malicious burning. 71 Aid. DOWN ri ond ~~ ad . 
25 Rebound. 72 Inhabited terraneous 92 
27 Cross or crucifix. globe. 1 Schools for horseman- 
29 Sea eagle. 73 Conciliatory. ship. o4 195 wo 
30 Row. 74 Sacred image. 2 Conveying inwards or ee 
32 Part of a church. 75 Constellation. to a part. 704 07 708 
33 Fiat nail. 78 Pertaining to hearing. 3 Thus. 
34 Accoutrements. 81 Eye amorously. 4 One of the Muses. 70 na ya ” Ws ‘ 
35 Often (poetic). 82 Saint (Italian). 5 Combine with air. . pt 
36 Danish territorial di- 983 Ball of thread. 6 John (Scotch). "7 7) ny ° val 
vision. 86 Caliph captor of Jer- 7 Conjunction. : 
38 Disapprove (slang). usalem. 8 Membranous pouch. 2 25 126 
39 Italian monetary unit. 88 Letter of the alphabet. 9 Town in New Mexico 
40 Anglo-Saxon slaves. 89 Leaping, dancing. 10 Quill feather of a 27 12g |/29 130 134 132 133 
42 Comparative suffix. 91 Waste lands of Russia. bird’s wing. 
43 Note of the scale. 94 Extreme pain. 11 Upon. 35 136 137 
45 Web-footed fowl. 97 Chinese philosophy. 12 Carolers. 
46 Offensive odor. 98 It is (poetic). 13 The common stag. 
47 State of equality. 99 Imitation satin. 15 Scarcest. 
49 Japanese monetary 103 To decree. 17 In place of. 51 Conditions imposed to 76 Steep in water to sep- 100 Man’s name. 
unit. 105 Plural (abbr.). 18 Man’sname. ~ bring about equality. arate fibers of a sub- 101 Riddle. ti 
Puzzle Answer 106 Type measure. 20 Rough in sound. 53 Golf mound. stance. 102 Retributive ju 
; 108 River in France. 22 Senseless. 55 One thousand dollars 78 Quick blow. 104 Calm. 
ig GOES Gc 109 Incite. agitate. 24 To place or put. (slang). 79 Digits. 107 Withdrawal. 
VES sie OMEN IN 110 Leguminous vegetable. 26 Filed. 56 Fairies. 80 Hobgoblin. 110 Part of a flower 
ioe) SHS" 6 ae 112 Commit an error. 28 Bay window. 57 Palm of tropical Asia. 83 Carriage. 111 Period of time. 
1 eee ems) 114 Fasten with needle § 31 Noncommissioned sol- 58 Legislator. 84 Took without permis- 113 Note of the 
NiWaIVS MS! 11 MeOlv] 7 and thread. diers (abbr.). 61 To rove over. sion. 114 Distress signal 
Sup EEO 2 Shee! 116 Precise. 36 Tapestry. 62 Indigo dyes. 85 A flower. 115 Destroy wanton 
ee SOG oo 117 Alone. 37 Secret Meeting. 63 Massive staffs. 87 Twenty quires. 119 Pig pen. 
NV Os ove Tsiwmesiot 7 118 Units of work. 41 Run Quickly. 65 Transgression. 89 Concealed. 120 Able. d 
Soom =~ OR Sl cm 120 Leaf of South Ameri- 42 Organ of hearing. 67 Evergreen shrub indi- 90 Short sleep. 124 Buzzing soune 
oS ee eS can shrub. 44 Elongated fish. genous to China. 92 A metal. J25 Row. | fini? 
SS ae Comat 121 Box at a theater. 45 Weapons. 68 Southern constella- $3 Binding machines, 129 French den 
8980 HaC0 &) Seon BOLE 122 Instance (abbr.). 47 Injuriously. tion. $4 Cur dogs (Scotch). cle. scale. 
Invn 3 Moly elvimeaeomay 123 Bony growths in the 48 To call. 69 Greek letter. ©5 Recite in monotone. 131 Note of the 
et 2 MMS jaw. 50 Knot. 70 Man's name. 96 Navigates. 133 Letier of the® 
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» (a) Pas | 
‘a) 10th A 
Infantry | 
, Switzerla 
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Dempsey ; 
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I Hull; (¢) 
. Jacob L, 

> (ce) ¢ 
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Ss; (c) Ams 
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) Koniey: (d 
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"d Force # 
"al Service: 
| Office of s 
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lland Smith 
J0e Stilw, 
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A Bell | Xo) am sVoletste: 


Wer ruins were mode to order for 20th Century-Fox’s “A Bell For Adano,” the story of an AMG major in Sicily. Hollywood technicians, 
insteed of building @ town and then demolishing it, corefully built up the ruins. An artificial lake was re-shoped and asphalted for a horbor. 


ne % A tips Pr by ie : Z a 


Pi a REPL gy 


A Gorman tank riddled by American bullets, brought to Hollywood for The set took five weeks to build. Here’s a general view of the war- 
«War Loan drive, was borrowed by the studio for scenes in the picture. torn Sicilian village, with Beverly Hills in the distant bockground. 


ANSWERS . 
-(a) Pa; (b) Ark.; (c) Texas; (d) Pa. 
‘@) 10th Army; (b) ‘33rd Division; (ce) 
Infantry Division, 3. Five—Spain, Swe- 
l, Switzerland; Portugal and Eire. 4, 
light. 5. (a) Walter Lippmann; (b) 
k Dempsey; (c) John L. Lewis; (d) Col. 
9 les Poletti. 6. (a) John Hay; (b) Cor- 
Hull; (c) John Quincy Adams. 7. (a) 
m. Jacob L. Devers; (b) Gen. Walter C. 
‘ger; (c) Gen. George C. Kenney; (d) 
. Omar N. Bradley. 8. In May, 1942, 
a the RAF dropped 1,000 tons on Co- 
i. 9. (a) Director of War Mobilization | 
a Reconversion ; (b) Member of Italian 
» ussion for Purge of Fascist War Crim- 
¥ ‘c) American Ambassador to India, 
PY. (@) character in Li'l Abner; (b) to 
Y Durante what “Yehoodi” was to 
ee (c) another character in li'l 
*t; (d) notorious German railway gun 
= Anzio and shipped to America. 
. carbine with complete automatic fire. 
Ay 30 cal. ammo at 750 rds per 
ieee (a) Vassilevsky; (b) Zhukov; 
oe : (d) Malinovsky; (e) Tolbukhin. 
bed hited Service Organizations; (b) 
il — Headquarters; (c) Army Pic- 
Offic ee; (a) Public Relations Office; 
) wo! Strategic Services. 14. (a) R; : . } . = ) 
’ 'C) L; (d@) S. 15. (a) Lt. Gen. — —_" menerenrenine onatensig mn 5 


“4nd Smith, Marine Pacific Com.; (b) ene : . 
rubble and concrete, 2,500 sacks of cement, 700 


te Stilwell, AGF Com.; (c) 101st Air- To build this “bombed” set, it took 250 dump-trucks of 00 
‘Ys \@) Terry Alien's 104th Inf. Div. tons of sand, 50 tons of rock, 300 bales of fiber, 50,000 feet of sclyege lumber ond 50 kegs of naile,, 
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SUNDAY ‘SMEDITERRANEAN® COMICS 


SV Ze” be SS $$ Ss >” ASP" 
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1. No. 22, Sunday, April 22, 1945 


Printed in Italy 


——___" 


‘SHH TERRY! \ BUT, HD SHEE... MY FRIENDS 
IF THE JAPANESE ARE UP THERE FIGHTING — 
HEAR YOU, WE WILL AND HERE I AM, A CLINKIN’ 

BE PRISONERS! PAPPLEFOOT | 
WE ARE BEHIND 

THEI LINES / 


THEY'RE COVERING THE aa) | MEANWHILE — THE LAST OVERLOADED TRANSPORT 
EVACUATION OF OUR NAVY 


TAKES ON THE DRAGON LADYS REAZ GUARD... 
ZADIO CREW AND THE 
DRAGON LADYS GUERRILLAS RYAN! THE PILOT I HOPED TERRY 


—ONE OF OUR FIGHTERS IS SAYS HE CANNOT J MIGHT BE IN THAT 
ALREADY DOWN... foninnc  Lae WAIT... LAST BUNCH... 


THIS 15 SNAKE...THE MIPS WW” ONE GOING CLOSE UP AND COVER 
WILL GANG UP ON THE IN ON THE ME, HOTSHOT! I'M GOING 


UNARMED TRANSPORT... BIG JOB AT IN AND GET THAT Guy! 
HANG ON TO MY WINGS, ELEVEN 


YOU GBYS o'ctock ! 


“ 


(Coutesy, Chi. Trib. New Yerk News Syndicate, Inc.,. Distributed Thru CNS) 





